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2 IN THE FOURTH WATCH OF THE NIGHT, ETC. 


IN THE FOURTH WATCH OF THE NIGHT. 
St. MATTHEW xiv. 22-33. 


Lo, in the moonless night, 

In the rough wind’s despite, 
They ply the oar. 

Keen gusts smite in their teeth ; 

The hoarse waves chafe beneath 
With muffled roar. 


Numb fingers, failing force, 
Scarce serve to hold the course 
Hard-won half-way, 
When o’er the tossing tide, 
Pallid and heavy-eyed, 
Scowls the dim day. 


And now in the wan light, 
Walking the waters white, 
A shape draws near. 
Each soul, in troubled wise, 
Staring with starting eyes, 
Cries out for fear. 


Each grasps his neighbor tight, 
In helpless huddled fright 
Shaken and swayed. 
And lo! the Master nigh 
Speaks softly, “It is I; 
Be not afraid.” 


E’en so to us that strain 
Over life’s moaning main 
Thou drawest near, 
And, knowing not thy guise, 
We gaze with troubled eyes, 
And cry for fear. 


A strange voice whispers low, 

“This joy must thou forego, 
Thy first and best.” 

A shrouded phantom stands 

Crossing the best-loved hands 
For churchyard rest. 


Then, soft as is the fall 

Of that white gleaming pall 
By snowflakes made, 

Stilling each startled cry, 

Thou speakest, “It is 1; 
Be not afraid.” 


Good Words, FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


SEA-SPOIL. 


SEE the children with quick eyes 
Seeking many an ocean prize — 
Storm-tossed weeds of red and green, 
Rare sea-shells of varied sheen. 


Here a patch of silver sand 

Strews the pebbly pms strand ; 
There a tiny brooklet free 

Ripples on to meet the sea. 





In this cave the clear tide-pool 
Gleams within its haven cool, 

By the seaweeds curtained fair 

From the sun’s bright noontide glare. 


In its halls of sand and shell, 
Ocean’s treasures safely dwell, 
Though each day the wild sea-foam 
Thunders o’er their caverned home ; 


Safely dwell, till tiny hands 

Part the clinging, shining strands 
Of the seaweed’s graceful screen, 
Till each sheltered nook is seen. 


Steeled by childhood’s careless joy, 
All its beauties they destroy ; 
Fright the tiny elves who glide 
Swiftly round the cavern’s side ; 


Scatter with unmeasured shock 
All the inmates of the rock — 
Some so small, that mortal sight 
Cannot mark their passage light ; 


Stir the tide-pool’s sandy floor, 
Sullying its placid shore ; 

Tear from off its fringe of rock 
Shells and weeds with ruthless shock ; 


Till the spoilers fly the cave, 
Warned by the approaching wave, 
As the proud and mighty sea 
Comes to set her children free. 





Chambers’ Journal. M. P. 
SUMMER. 
O swEET and strange what time grey morning 
steals 


Over the misty flats, and gently stirs 
Bee-laden limes and pendulous abeles, 
To brush the dew-besprinkled gossamers 
—, meadow grasses, and beneath black 
S, 
In limpid streamlets or translucent lakes, 
To bathe amid dim heron-haunted brakes ! 


O sweet and sumptuous at height of noon 
Languid to lie on scented summer lawns, 
Fanned by faint breezes of the breathless June ; 
To watch the timorous and trooping fawns, 

Dappled like tenderest clouds in early dawns 
From forth their ferny covert glide to drink, 
And cool lithe limbs beside the river’s brink ! 


O strange and sad, ere daylight disappears, 
To hear the croaking of the homeward wain, 
Drawn by its yoke of tardy-pacing steers, 
*Neath honeysuckle hedge and tangled lane ; 
To breathe faint scent of roses on the wane 
By cottage doors, and watch the mellowing sky 
Fade into saffron lines insensibly ! 
J. A. SYMONDs, 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
ICELAND. 

So far to the north-west of Europe lies 
this great island as to be a connecting 
link between the eastern and western 
continents, and it is said that on a clear 
day the Snzfells-Jékull in Iceland and 
Greenland’s icy mountains may be seen 
simultaneously from the deck of a ship. 
Iceland is, however, a portion of Europe 
rather than of America; its fauna and 
flora are European, and its inhabitants are 
of the pure Scandinavian stock. Politi- 
cally, as well as ethnologically, Iceland is 
an integral part of what we are accus- 
tomed to call “ Scandinavia,” a group of 
kindred countries, usually included by 
their own inhabitants in the comprehen- 
sive title of Morden, “the North.” The 
countries so designated are Denmark, 
with its dependency Iceland, and the 
“ United Kingdoms ” (De Forenede Riger), 
Sweden and Norway. 

These northern countries have their 
own political and religious history, sepa- 
rating them distinctly from the rest of 
Europe proper on one side, and from the 
semi-Asiatic empire of Russia on the 
other. The Northmen have visited, as 


invaders and conquerors, all the principal 


European countries, but they have never 
bowed their own necks to any foreign 
yoke, and they have vindicated their in- 
dependence with equal success against 
pope and kaiser. 

The Roman legions never invaded 
Scandinavia, and even to those Teutonic 
princes who claimed the inheritance of 
the western Czsars, the river Eyder was 
always “ Finis Romani Imperii.” The 
civil law, which was the best legacy left 
by Rome to her emancipated provinces, 
and which is still the basis of the legal 
system established throughout western 
Europe, even in “ Caledonia invicta Ro- 
manis,” never prevailed in the far north. 
The Christian religion, which spread so 
rapidly over the Roman Empire, and so 
slowly beyond its limits, was long in con- 
quering the stubborn worshipers of Odin ; 
and even as late as A.D. 1000 the Scandi- 
navians might still be called “ the Heathen 
of the Northern Sea.” 

Thus the feudal system and the ordi- 





nance of chivalry, both of which prevailed 
for so many centuries throughout Chris- 
tendom, and so profoundly modified all 
political and social institutions in other 
Christian countries, hardly obtained any 
hold over Scandinavia. In particular, the 
feudal land tenures characteristic of Scot- 
land never took ropt on the opposite side 
of the North Sea, nor in any Scandinavian 
dependency, such as Orkney and Shet- 
land, where the complicated Scotch sys- 
tem of conveyancing has not yet been able 
to supersede (in spite of frequent en- 
croachments) the simple allodial tenure 
of the free-born Northmen. To these 
important peculiarities of early northern 
history may be attributed the distinctive 
character of ancient Scandinavian tradi- 
tions, customs, and literature, our knowl- 
edge of which has been mainly derived 
from Icelandic sources. 

Ten centuries have now elasped since 
certain freedom-loving Norwegians, seek- 
ing a country where they might live in 
safety, far away from “kings, jarls, and 
other evil-doers,” settled upon the re- 
cently discovered shores of Iceland. The 
free republic which they there established 
in the ninth century of the Christian era, 
resembled marvellously in its original 
constitution the communities flourishing 
in the south of Europe more than a thou- 
sand years earlier. Those who wish to 
understand the primitive social condition 
of the Aryan Settlers in Europe may study 
authentic accounts of a comparatively 
modern Aryan migration in the north, 
and will find in the proceedings of Fléki 
or Ingélfr a singular resemblance to those 
of Odysseus or Aineas. Mr. J. A Hjal- 
talfn thus describes the first settlement of 
Iceland : — 

When a chief had taken possession of an 
extensive tract of land, he allotted portions of 
it to his friends and retainers and even to his 
slaves ; for it was a thing of frequent occur- 
rence that slaves, when they distinguished 
themselves in any way, obtained their liberty 
and a farm from their master. The chief also 
built a temple at his residence, placing under 
its foundations earth from the temple in nis 
old home. He was himself the priest of the 
temple, and had to keep it in repair, to per- 
form the sacred rites, and to bear the expense 
of the sacrificial feasts. His retainers, or 
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those who had fixed their abodes within the 
boundaries of his settlement, were to pay a 
tax to the temple. They also had to attend 
their chief, and assist him in his quarrels with 
other chiefs. In return he had to adjust their 
quarrels, and protect them against other chiefs 
and their retainers. Thus a kind of patriarchal 
government was at once instituted, each chief 
being entirely independent of all other chiefs. 


The first meeting of the Althing or 
General Legislative Assembly for all Ice- 
land, took place A.D. 929. The whole 
island was divided into thirteen dis- 
tricts under thirty-nine chiefs or “temple 
priests,” each of whom had a seat in 
the Althing, and the right of taking with 
him two retainers; the total number of 
members was one hundred and forty-four, 
and the assembly exercised legislative 
and judicial powers over all Iceland. An 
aristocratic commonwealth of precisely 
the same character existed in Attica be- 
fore the days of Solon : — 


Toute autorité fut aux mains des Eupatrides ; 
ils étaient seuls prétres et seuls archontes, 
Seuls ils rendaient la justice et connaissaient 
les lois, qui n’étaient pas écrites et dont ils se 
transmettaient de pére en fils les formules 
sacrées. Ces familles gardaient autant qu’il 
leur était possible les anciennes formes du 
régime patriarcal. Elles ne vivaient pas ré- 
unies dans la ville. Elles continuaient 4 vivre 
dans les divers cantons de |’Attique, chacune 
sur son vaste domaine, entourée de ses nom- 
breux serviteurs, gouvernée par son chef eu- 
patride et pratiquant dans une indépendance 
absolue son culte héréditaire. La cité athé- 
nienne ne fut pendant quatre siécles que la 
confédération de ces puissants chefs de famille, 
qui s’assemblaient 4 certains jours pour la 
célébration du culte central ou pour la pour- 
suite des intéréts communs, 

A Rome aussi chacune des familles patri- 
ciennes vivait sur son domaine, entourée de 
ses clients. On venait 4 Ja ville pour les fétes 
de culte public, ou pour les assemblées. Pen- 
dant les années qui suivirent l’expulsion des 
rois, le pouvoir de l’aristocratie fut absolu. 
Nul autre que le patricien ne pouvait remplir 
les fonctions sacerdotales dans la cité; les 
seuls patriciens rendaient la justice et connais- 
saient les formules de la loi.* 


In these words M. Fustel de Coulanges, 
quoting from the best classical authori- 


* La Cité Antique, livre lv. chap. 4. 





ties, describes a state of society existing 
long before the Christian era. Mr. Hjal- 
talfn is speaking of a period at least fif- 
teen centuries later; the locality is 
changed, but the social and political con- 
dition described is the same. For exam- 
ple, in the Saga of Gisli the Soursop, 
translated by Sir George W. Dasent, we 
have a life-like picture of Icelandic so- 
ciety during the tenth century, a picture 
drawn by the hand of one who flourished 
only three generations later. In almost 
every detail appear indications of man- 
ners and customs existing among the 
heathen settlers in Iceland, identical with 
those prevailing in southern Europe at 
the dawn of authentic history. The casual 
mention (without any expression of cen- 
sure) of Hallsteinsness, as “the farm 
where Hallstein offered up his son, that a 
tree of sixty feet might be thrown up by the 
sea,” recalls not merely the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, but also the laws of early. 
Rome, which gave the son’s life abso- 
lutely into the hands of his father. When 
Thorgrim the priest is slain, “ Bork sets 
up his abode with Thordisa, and takes 
his brother’s widow to wife, with his 
brother’s goods;” here the author con- 
siders it necessary to add: “ that was the 
rule in those days — wives were heritage 
like other things.” Bork also assumed 
the priestly functions of Thorgrim, until 
he was superseded and turned out by 
Snorro, Thorgrim’s posthumous son and 
true heir. Iceland was at that time ruled 
by an hereditary aristocracy or oligarchy 
of priestly chiefs, who wielded their au- 
thority mainly through the action of the 
District Things or assemblies, where 
they were all powerful, the Althing being 
indeed established, but not having as yet 
made good its jurisdiction over the whole 
island. Hellenic society, as it is described 
in the Odyssey, was ruled in a similar 
fashion about two thousand years earlier, 
and a Baodei¢ in Ithaka 1000 B.C. must 
have been very like a priest in Iceland 
A.D. 1000. 

During that long interval the Roman 
Empire arose, flourished, and declined, 
completely changing the face of European 
society by means of the civil law and the 
Christian religion; but “where Rome’s 
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eagles never flew,” a primitive Aryan 
community maintained itself unmodified 
almost down to modern times. 

The Icelandic Republic, which endured 
down to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was a purely aristocratic common- 
wealth, and the Althing was an assembly 
constituted on the same principles as the 
original Comitia Curiata, in which the 
patricians were supreme, and into which 
the client was admitted only as the fol- 
lower of his patron. The Icelandic chiefs 
had not expelled a king, but had removed 
themselves out of his reach, and they 
established in their western island the 
same institutions which Harald Haarfager 
had overthrown in Norway. Their ideas 
of liberty, like those of other ancient and 
medieval republicans, were thoroughly 
aristocratic, and their love of power was 
as strong as their hatred of subjection. 
The period immediately preceding the 
settlement of Iceland was throughout 
Europe one of political consolidation. 
Charlemagne united under his sceptre a 
large portion of the western Roman em- 
pire, England under Egbert became a 


single monarchy, and the three Scandina- 


vian kingdoms were established. But 
the young colony was founded under pe- 
culiar auspices, anc flourished for centu- 
ries amid the frost and fire of Ultima 
Thule, a republic of the early classical 
type, free from all taint of mediaeval feud- 
alism or of modern democracy. The ab- 
sence of towns in Iceland prevented the 
growth of a flebs, and the rural popula- 
tion was composed of freemen and thralls, 
or patricians and clients, for the northern 
thrall resembled in social position rather 
the client of early Roman history than 
the slave of later times. The social equal- 
ity characteristic of Iceland at the pres- 
ent day did not prevail during the palmy 
days of the republic, which was in facta 
confederation of chiefs, with no capital 
city or permanent central authority. 
Notwithstanding constant feuds and 
contests between rival chiefs, the country 
flourished under this government, or 
rather in the absence of all regular gov- 
ernment, as it has never done since, and 
the most turbulent period of Icelandic 
history was also a period of the greatest 





literary activity, while the rest of Europe 
was plunged in intellectual torpor. But 
in Iceland, as elsewhere, foreign domina- 
tion proved fatal to intellectual life, and 
with the loss of political independence 
was lost also literary pre-eminence. The 
Icelanders, seeking for political repose, 
surrendered themselves into the hands of 
the Norwegian kings, A.D. 1264, and soon 
discovered that in politics repose is death, 
and that mental vitality withers among a 
people ceasing to exercise any control 
over public affairs. When the free Ice- 
landers became Norwegian subjects they 
did not lose their love of letters, but they 
lost all power of original thought and 
composition, and sank from authors into 
mere transcribers. When Norway was 
united to Denmark, A.D. 1380, Iceland 
was transferred to the Danish rule, under 
which it has since remained. The recent 
history of Iceland—a poor, outlying 
province of a distant metropolis — has 
been gloomy enough: misgovernment 
has combined with famine, pestilence, and 
volcanic eruptions to depress the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, who have dis- 
tinctly retrograded in material prosperity 
since the days of Snorri Sturluson. A 
few Danish merchants enjoyed a complete 
monopoly of the Icelandic trade down to 
a recent date, when the legal bonds, which 
prevented the Icelanders from trading 
with the world at large, were relaxed. 
Governed entirely by Danes (whom they 
have always regarded as foreigners), com- 
pelled to deal with Danes only in all com- 
mercial affairs, it is not surprising that 
the natives of Iceland should gradually 
have lost much of the energy and self- 
reliance which characterized their free 
forefathers. Six centuries of subjection 
have succeeded four centuries of inde- 
pendence, and now a third era is com- 
mencing in the history of Iceland, which 
is henceforth to experience the benefits 
of local self-government, and is in fact 
to enjoy a modified form of “Home 
Rule.” 

In 1874 the king of Denfark cele- 
brated by a personal visit to Iceland the 
thousandth anniversary of its coloniza- 
tion, and he also signed a new consti- 
tution whereby the Icelanders acquire 
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legislative independence, and a certain 
amount’ of administrative control over 
their own affairs ; being unrepresented in 
the Danish Rigsdag, they are not required 
to contribute to the general expenditure 
of the kingdom, nor have they any di- 
rect voice in the general state administra- 
tion. The king has, however, retained a 
large share of power in his own hands, 
and the Icelanders can hardly be said to 
have a Parliamentary government or re- 
sponsible ministers. The king appoints 
a governor, to whom the chief executive 
functions are entrusted, and who is re- 
sponsible, not to the Althing, but to the 
ministerial Department of Justice in Co- 
penhagen. The Althing, or Legislative 
Assembly, meets each alternate year, and 
consists of six members nominated by 
the king, with thirty elected by the peo- 
ple, and is divided into two houses. The 
upper house contains the six nominated 
members and six chosen from among 
themselves by the thirty elected deputies ; 
the remaining twenty-four compose the 
lower house. As regards judicial mat- 
ters, there lies a right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Denmark from Ice- 
landic tribunals in all criminal cases, and 
in civil cases when the matter in dispute 
is above a certain pecuniary value. Alto- 
gether the new constitution of Iceland 
is analogous to those of the Channel 
Islands, or the Isle of Man, and there 
is reason to hope that it may work as 
smoothly and favorably as in the case of 
those prosperous and leva communities. 
It is, however, at present a grievance that 
the secretary of state, on whose advice 
the king acts in vetoing or assenting to 
bills passed by the Althing, is responsible 
in Icelandic matters to the king only, 
although, as being also Danish minister 
of justice, he is liable to be turned out of 
office by a vote of the Rigsdag. 

Primary education is diffused over Ice- 
land to a degree which is quite marvel- 
lous, considering the sparseness of the 
population, the extent of the country, and 
the enormous difficulties of intercommu- 
nication. Time for teaching is afforded 
by the long, dark winters, when out-of- 
door work is impossible, and teachers for 
children are abundant, where all in child- 
hood have been instructed. Even in the 
most remote habitations a certain knowl- 
edge of the humane arts has produced 
softness of manners, and rosy-faced, flax- 
en-haired urchins will walk up to a 
stranger and shake hands with a friendly 
“God Dag/” In Reykjavik, and among 
the clergy in general, are to be found men 





of high literary culture, scholars who 
would do credit to any seat of learning in 
Europe. It is to be regretted, however, 
that Icelandic students should devote 
their attention so exclusively to languages 
and literature, neglecting science and 
mathematics. Scholars and _ linguists 
abound, but architects and engineers are 
rare in Iceland, and educational reform is 
necessary even in this educated commu- 
nity. The achievements of their ances- 
tors have been a damaging inheritance 
for the modern Icelanders, who are too 
conservative, and fail to realize the prog- 
ress that human knowledge has made in 
recent times. In order to reap the full 
benefit of their new constitution the Ice- 
landers must be prepared to inaugurate 
many practical reforms. 


They must be left free, unfettered, and un- 
checked by the State to which they belong 
(Denmark) to follow out the course which they 
think most beneficial to themselves. They 
must be made to feel the responsibility of the 
management of their own affairs, that the 
making or marring of their fortune is in their 
own hands. On their part the Icelanders 
must throw off the sluggishness and indolence 
of former years. They must not any longer 
be absorbed in the contemplation of the past. 
They must learn to become self-reliant, to 
make it clear to themselves that they cannot 
expect anything from others, and if they wish 
to thrive, they must do so with their own 
means.* 


If the Icelanders a:e able to carry out 
their ‘Home Rule ” e: periment under the 
conditions for which their countryman 
thus stipulates, it can hardly fail to prove 
a success, and to strengthen the hands of 
all who advocate decentralization and lo- 
cal self-government. Under similar con- 
ditions British colonies have risen, from 
the smallest beginnings, to be populous 
and wealthy States within the lifetime of 
one generation, while Ireland still suffers 
from the effects of the.opposite course of 
policy. 

Icelanders learn to speak the English 
language with an excellent pronunciation, 
due partly to the fact that they possess 
in their own vernacular the double sound 
of th, which is so great a stumbling block 
in English pronunciation to most Euro- 
peans. The Icelandic possesses two spe- 
cial letters : one identical with the Greek 
6, and the other equivalent to 4; the first 
letter is pronounced like ¢4 in “thing,” 
the second like ¢# in “thou.” These 


* “The Thousandth 5 Ey of the Norwegian 


a 
Settlement in Iceland, by Jén A. Hjaltalin.” The first 


English pamphlet printed in Iceélan 
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letters have been adopted in addition to 
the ordinary Roman alphabet, used in 
Iceland only since the introduction of 
Christianity, prior to which epoch there 
was no Icelandic literature, and the runes 
were the only known literary symbols. 
As a genuine living dialect, spoken, writ- 
ten, and even printed in newspapers at 
ths present day, Icelandic may claim to be 
the oldest in Europe; for even Romaic, 
strongly as it resembles classical Greek, 
has dropped many cases and tenses, fol- 
lowing the general tendency of modern 
languages. Thus Danish and Swedish 
are modernized and simplified dialects, 
while Icelandic still retains the archaic 
forms of the ancient Scandinavian tongue, 
once in use throughout northern Europe. 
Icelandic literature, written in the popu- 
lar idiom, was always much studied by the 
people, and has thus been the principal 
means of preserving almost unchanged 
this ancient language, an isolated sur- 
vivor from a bygone historical period. 
Iceland is a country of snow and gla- 
ciers, without trees and without coal, 
where the peat is bad in quality and can 
be dried only with great difficulty, and 
where fuel is so scarce that human Cotas 
and animals have no better resource 
against the cold than to huddle together 
in ill-ventilated, semi-subterranean dwell- 
ings. In sucha country it is only natural 
that the existence of lignite in various 
situations among the basaltic rocks, which 
compose a very large portion of the 
island, should have been a fact full of in- 
terest, and even of hope, for the half- 
frozen inhabitants. Lignite, under the 
poetical name of surturbrandr (demon- 
coal), has long been known to the Ice- 
landers, and it was at one time hoped 
that places might be discovered by ex- 
perts where it would be sufficiently abun- 
dant, and sufficiently accessible, to 
become an article of commercial value in 
aland producing so little that is commer- 
cially valuable. These hopes have, how- 
ever, been doomed to disappointment, and 
surturbrandr is now interesting only from 
a geological point of view. It is found in 
small quantities, it is imperfectly com- 
bustible, and even where exposed on the 
face of cliffs, it is inaccessible for practi- 
cal purposes. The astonishing fact is 
that it should exist at all. There are no 
trees growing now in Iceland except 
dwarf birches and willows ; but here are 
the almost uninjured remains of great 
forest trees under mountains of superin- 
cumbent rock, which must have spread 
over them in a molten condition, when 





they were embedded in mud beneath the 
sea-surface. 

Within an easy day’s ride of Isafjérthr, 
the principal port and trading village of 
north-western Iceland, layers of this lig- 
nite are found ; and having a day to spare 
while the “ Diana,” Danish mail steamer, 
lay in the perfectly land-locked harbor, 
Captain Wandel and I resolved to make 
an expedition in search of surturbrandr. 
The little town of Isafjérthr, like other 
trading places in this part of Iceland, lies 
on a stony spit of land, doubtless the mo- 
raine of a huge glacier, which once occu- 
pied the site of the existing fjord. This 
£Eyri, or spit of land, runs out from the 
western shore of the fjord, and almost 
reaches the opposite bank, leaving only a 
narrow, deep channel close to the precipi- 
tous cliffs of basaltic trap, rising on every 
side to a height of two thousand feet, so 
close in fact that it seems as if the ava- 
lanches of stones, which frequently de- 
scend from the rocky terraces, might fall 
on the decks of a passing vessel, or even 
on the houses of Isafjérthr. 

These houses are built entirely of wood, 
unlike the ordinary farmhouses or 
Bers, of Iceland, are brightly painted, 
and with the red and white Dannebrog, 
the flag of Denmark, fluttering every- 
where in honor of the “ Diana,” the little 
town presented quite a gay appearance as 
we galloped through the stacks of dried 
fish, piled high on every side. Our guide 
was the local pilot, a lively veteran of 
seven-two, and we had three capital po- 
nies, sure-footed, good-tempered, and 
willing. The guide’s pony was rather too 
willing, for in his case the brisk canter, 
with which we started, soon developed 
into a gallop, and he tore past us at full 
speed. There is but little ground in Ice- 
land suitable for racing purposes, and very 
soon horse and man rolled over in a soft, 
green bog, into which our guide, unable to 
restrain his gallant little charger, found it 
necessary to direct his career. This was 
a bad start, but the fall had a soberin 
effect upon both, and when extricate 
they gradually restored our shaken confi- 
dence by their successful pilotage amid 
bogs, torrents, and snow-drifts. 

The main difficulty in Icelandic travel- 
ling is to find ground firm enough to bear 
a horse and his rider, and the safest track 
is often along the sea-beach, where that is 
available, or even in the bed of a stream. 
Water is everywhere, and the traveller 
constantly crosses fords, either in the 
river whose course he is following, or 
through torrents rushing down from the 
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fjeld on either side. The pass over which 
we had to ride is about fifteen hundred 
feet high, and in the month of June the 
“divide” was still blocked with snow. 
This snow was hard enough to bear a 
man or a pony, but in many places it 
would give way beneath them, when both 
on the same set of feet, and in conse- 
quence the captain and I did a good deal 
of walking. The old guide, however, 
stuck to his steed, except when obliged to 
cross a torrent on a precarious bridge of 
snow, and they managed to flounder tri- 
umphantly through all difficulties. An 
Icelander in riding uses neither whip nor 
spur, but works his arms and legs perpet- 
ually like the sails of a windmill, and can 
thus keep his pony moving at a pace 
which leaves the foreigner far in the 
rear. 

On the quiet waters of the fjord the 
eider-ducks were taking their newly- 
hatched broods for a first swim, and as 
we scrambled up the fjeld, the cock ptar- 
migan fluttered and croaked over our 
heads, according to his habit when the 
hen is sitting upon eggs. The region of 
forests, represented by dwarf birches and 
whortleberries, is soon left behind, and 
near the summit of the pass there is 


hardly any vegetation of a higher order 
than Icelandic moss, while the bare rocks 


are profusely marked with striations 
from glaciers that have long since disap- 
peared. 
_ Descending towards the head of a small 
salt-water loch or firth, the Stgandaf- 
jorthr, we came upon a little herd of pie- 
ald and cream-colored ponies, and soon 
afterwards reached the solitary farm of 
this remote and desolate region. 
Frowning black precipices enclose the 
little land-locked bay, and the scanty pas- 
tures upon its shores, so as apparently to 
cut off all communication with the outer 
world; and in winter, when snow lies 
deep on the fjeld, and ice blocks up the 
fjord, the inhabitants of this lonely glen 
are indeed thrown very much upon their 
own resources. Even insummera visitor 
is a very rare bird indeed, and the sight 
of a Danish gentleman is as strange to 
these simple folk as that of an English- 
man, so that our arrival excited intense 
interest. A dreng (boy) was told off 
to show us the spot where the Surtur- 
brandr has been exposed by the action of 
a mountain torrent, about four hundred 
feet above the sea. The lignite is in thin 
layers, mixed with slaty rock; it is partl 
carbonized, partly in the condition of ordi- 
nary wood, with the bark still adhering, 





but infiltrated with a certain amount of 
mineral matter; over it lie enormous 
masses of basaltic rock. 

Returning to the farm we ate our lunch- 
eon, sharing it with the admiring crowd 
of youngsters —Gisli, Hjalmar, Thora, 
Gudrun, etc.— who surrounded us. Like 
the modern Greeks, the Icelanders delight 
in naming their children after men and 
women whose names are associated with 
the heroic period of their country’s his- 
tory. It was quite touching to witness 
the delight of these children at seeing 
certain pictures of the ///ustrated London 
News, in which our food had _ been 
packed. We gave them both the papers 
and their contents; but, although hard- 
boiled eggs and ham sandwiches must 
have been rare dainties to them, the elder 
children evidently thought far more of the 
pictures, and pounced upon these with 
the eager love of knowledge conspicuous 
in Icelanders, who are full of admiration 
at the sight of things new and strange — 
a characteristic of intelligent races all the 
world over. We could only regret that 
so much capacity for intellectual enjoy- 
ment should be wasted in this wilderness, 
and that we had nothing better to give 
them in the way of literature than frag- 
ments of a foreign newspaper. 

All the able-bodied men were absent 
from home, engaged either in fishing or 
looking after > ang but their wives did 
the honors of the place, and supplied us 
with hot coffee. On their invitation we 
inspected the interior of their dweling, 
which externally looks like a mere heap 
of stones and turf, with a chimney and 
one or two panes of glass. On the ground 
floor are the e/d-Ais (“fire-house ” or 
kitchen), and store-rooms, all very dark 
and dirty. The family residence is in the 
bathstofa (“ bath-room,” a sad misnomer 
at the present day), which is reached b 
means of a ladder, and is diml lighted, 
but not ventilated, by a small window 
hermetically closed. Here, in a _ low- 
roofed, narrow garret, is the abode of the 
whole clan, numbering some _five-and- 
twenty souls of every age and either sex. 
Along the sides of the room are placed 
the beds, but the obscurity -—- which was 
increased by the festoons of stockings 
and other garments suspended from the 
rafters —at first prevented our making 
out whether these were occupied or not. 

Our eyes became accustomed to the 
lack of light more readily than our nos- 
trils to the lack of fresh air, and we 
gradually discovered the inmates of the 
apartment. 
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On one bed sat a blind old woman 
knitting, with an old man, her husband 
and the patriarch of the family, seated 
beside her; he received us politely, and 
entered into conversation in Danish, 
which is a foreign language in Iceland, 
but is generally understood throughout 
the island. On the opposite bed one of 
the younger women disclosed to our view, 
with maternal pride, a pretty little sleep- 
ing pige (girl), and in a cradle alongside 
lay another new-born infant. From a 
particularly dark corner proceeded sounds 
of feeble moaning, and on closer inspec- 
tion we were able to make out that these 
proceeded from a very old woman, evi- 
dently as near to the close of her life as 
the two infants were to the commence- 
ment of theirs — “ Last stage of all, that 
ends this sad eventful history.” Thus 
within this narrow space the seven ages 
of man were all represented, most of them 
by the female sex only, as there was no 
male on the premises intermediate in age 
between the school-boy and the “slip- 
pered pantaloon.” At the door of the 
only human habitation passed in the 
course of to-day’s ride between Isafjérthr 
and Stigandafjérthr we saw an old man 
of eighty basking in the sun; and alto- 


gether it is clear that crowded, unwhole- 
some dwellings, together with a somewhat 
free indulgence in stimulants, and a very 
severe climate, do not prevent the hardy 


Icelanders from attaining a good old 
age. The discomfort of living in such a 
hovel amidst damp, darkness, and evil 
smells can hardly be surpassed, and 
yet our friends at Stigandafjorthr must 
not be regarded as really poor. They 
possess plenty of live stock in the form 
of ponies and sheep, they have always 
enough to eat, they are warmly clothed, 
and they can even indulge in such ex- 
otic luxuries as snuff, coffee, and loaf 
sugar. 

They might easily build better habita- 
tions, following the example of the Danish 
merchants and other settlers, whose clean, 
airy houses, adorned with flowers and 
pictures, present a striking contrast to 
those of their Icelandic neighbors. But 
the modern Icelander prefers the rude 
architecture of his ancestors; he there- 
fore continues to build in a style which 
enables one to realize at the present day 
the domestic economy of a Sutherland 
“ Pict’s house.” 

We parted after a general hand-shaking 
with old and young kissing is a custom- 
ary salutation in Iceland, but from this, 
under all the circumstances, we were not 





sorry to be excused upon the present 
occasion. It was otherwise at Reykjavik, 
where a pretty little s#u/ka (young lady), 
running out into the street, persuaded me 
to come in and look at specimens of her 
embroidery in gold and silver thread; of 
course I bought one, and she shook hands 
with me cordially upon the bargain, but I 
should have preferred in shat case the 
Icelandic salute. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is between men that this form 
of greeting is most common, and in so 
democratic a country it is peculiarly in- 
convenient. I have been greatly amused 
at witnessing the annoyance of an ac- 
complished and reverend gentleman, just 
returned to his native shores from a trip 
to Scotland and Denmark, when a snufly 
old fisherman attempted to kiss him in 
the street: he availed himself of his supe- 
rior stature, and pretended not to notice 
that his humble friend wished thus to 
testify his esteem for the parson. 

Perhaps in no country is social equality 
more complete than in Iceland; the priest 
indeed enjoys a certain rank and distinc- 
tion, along with the title of “ Sira,” but 
even the governor himself, whose office is 
one of power as well as of dignity, is liable 
to have his hand grasped by farmer or 
fisherman with the familiar inquiry : “ How 
are you, Finsen?” 

Nothing peculiar in the way of national 
costume is now worn in Iceland by men, 
except that they encase their hands in 
woollen mittens with double thumbs, and 
their feet in moccasins and leggings of 
untanned sheepskin. The women, how- 
ever, invariably wear a small cap of black 
cloth with a long silken tassel ornamented 
in gold or silver. This cap is worn jaunt- 
ily on one side, and is fastened with pins 
to the hair, which is plaited around the 
head in elaborate loops and coils. As the 
hair is usually fair and abundant, this 
forms a very becoming headdress; but 
out of doors it is concealed by a dark 
shawl wrapped round the head and par- 
tially veiling the face. The analogies be- 
tween Iceland and Greece are numerous 
and striking, unlike as the two countries 
at first sight appear, and it is remarkable 
that the Athenian dourgeoise wears a cap 
almost identical, except in its red color, 
with that worn by Icelandic women of all 
classes. 

Travelling is similar in Greece and in 
Iceland—both countries are devoid of 
roads, and are much intersected with 
arms of the sea; in both locomotion in- 
volves long rides among barren moun- 
tains, and the total absence of inns, except 
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at a few points on the sea-coast, makes 
the traveller dependent upon his own 
resources, or upon the hospitality of the 
country people. As I happened to visit 
both Iceland and Greece within the space 
of a few months, the analogy between 
them was to me peculiarly striking; and 
in both countries my otherwise solitary 
rides were enlivened by the company of a 
first-class specimen of the native youth 
acting as guide and interpreter. Of each 
it may be truly said that he was a good 
scholar, speaking several languages flu- 
ently, familiar with the history and litera- 
ture of his country, proud of its fame in 
the past, and zealous for its interests in 
the present and future. 

It would be absurd to compare the 
ancient fame of Iceland with that of 
Greece —in arts, in arms, and in song, 
Hellas stands pre-eminent; but even in 
the far north gallant deeds and poetic 
genius have made classic ground of al- 
most every habitable spot, and, like the 
cultivated Greek, the Icelander lives 
much in the past, knowing well that, 
whatever benefits the future may have in 
store for his race, it can never again oc- 
cupy its former conspicuous position upon 
the world’s stage. 

Although patriotic natives have styled 
Iceland “the best country on which the 
sun shines,” it must be regarded by im- 
partial strangers as one of the worst that 
has ever been inhabited by civilized hu- 
man beings. Peopled originally by some 
of the boldest and most energetic indi- 
viduals of a peculiarly bold and energetic 
race, it “shone, a northern light, when all 
was gloom around.” All the natural dis- 
advantages of their situation were insuf- 
ficient to quell the spirit of the Iceland- 
ers, so long as their dependence was on 
themselves alone, but it cannot be denied 
that their energy has diminished under 
foreign rule. 

The language, laws, and traditions of 
Iceland are distinct from those of Den- 
mark, and it is too remote in situation to 
be governed properly as an integral por- 
tion of the Danish kingdom. So remote 
is it, without a telegraph cable, and with 
infrequent mail steamers, that during a 
summer month, spent there at the time 
of a European crisis, no news reached us 
from the outside world, and no one in the 
island knew whether there was peace or 
war in Europe. 

In a county so poor as Iceland the 
down of the eider-duck is an appreciable 
source of wealth, and the bird has been 
practically domesticated. Close to every 





little Aandel-stad, or trading station, if 
there is a convenient island, there is sure 
to be a colony of eider-ducks, and the 
birds are to be seen by hundreds, swim- 
ming and fluttering about their island 
home, or squatted upon its shores in con- 
scious security from the foxes, which 
infest the mainland. 

The eider-ducks are protected all the 
year round under heavy penalties, being 
the only birds enjoying legal protection 
in Iceland, and they prefer the neighbor- 
hood of human habitations for their 
breeding places. From the largest of 
these ‘“‘duckeries’’ as much as 300/. is 
cleared annually, the down being worth 
about a sovereign per pound on an aver- 
age; but we were surprised to hear that 
its value was a little depressed in 1878, 
owing to the war in Turkey. 

The ducks make their nests among the 
rough hummocks, characteristic of all 
grass-land in Iceland, laying their large, 
olive-green eggs upon neat little beds of 
down, “so soft and brown.” They are 
perfectly tame, allowing themselves to be 
lifted off their eggs and replaced, with 
only a few querulous notes of remon- 
strance, or they will flop slowly and heav- 
ily away fora lon yards on the approach 
of an intruder, waddling hastily back as 
soon as he retires. The duck is of a 
mottled gray and brown color, and is 
hardly to be distinguished at a short dis- 
tance, when squatted upon her nest; it is 
she who furnishes the precious down. 
The drake, on the contrary, has a showy 
black and white plumage, and is a remark- 
ably conspicuous bird; he is not so tame 
as his mate, and has an easy time of it, 
while she is attending to her domestic 
duties. When the nest, however, has 
been repeatedly robbed of the down, and 
the poor duck finds difficulty in replacing 
it, the drake comes to the rescue, and 
recognizes his paternal responsibility by 
furnishing a supply of down from his 
own breast. 

Iceland is a pleasant country in which 
to spend a month of summer, when there 
is no darkness, and when the longest 
riding expeditions may be undertaken 
without any fear of being benighted. 
The a sun may be seen resting 
on the surface of the Arctic Ocean, not 
hasting to go down, nor up, and diffusing 
over mountain and glacier for hours to- 
gether those tints of purple and gold 
which in lower latitudes last only for a 
few minutes at sunrise or sunset. Such 
a spectacle is alone well worth a visit to 
Iceland, although ice fogs render it almost 
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as rare as an eruption of the Great Gey- 
ser, and he may be considered a mage 
visitor who sees the midnight sun. « 
day among the floating ice-fields, covering 
the sea as far as the eye can reach, and 
blocking up the entrance to the northern 
fjords, is a novel experience for a stran- 
ger from the south; and as the steamer 
slowly winds her way along, seeking an 
open channel between the brilliant blue- 
green edges of the broken ice, an idea 
may be gained as to what an arctic voyage 
is like. The people of Iceland are intel- 
ligent, cultivated, and kindly: there are 
barely seventy thousand of them scat- 
tered over an area equal to two-thirds of 
England and Wales, yet they can boast 
of many learned men, and several poets 
now living. In this respect no commu- 
nity of equal numbers can rival them, and 
they deserve all praise for their gallant 
struggle with nature, under a hostile sky, 
and on an ungrateful soil. 

Draining and imported hay might ena- 
ble the Icelanders to increase the number 
of their permanent live stock to a consid- 
erable extent; but it is tothe water rather 
than to the land that they must look for 
increased prosperity. Fish of all sorts, 
including salmon, are Iceland’s best and 
most certain crop—a crop which is not 
fully reaped by the inhabitants of the 
island, partly owing to the want of decked 
vessels adapted for deep-sea fishing, partly 
because the “truck” system prevails, 
and the fish cannot be sold on the spot 
for ready money. Fleets of large fishing- 
boats spend the summer months at work 
off the coasts of Iceland, but these are 
chiefly French or English. Norwegian 
colors are frequently to be seen in Ice- 
landic harbors, as they are in every part 
of the globe; but the Icelanders them- 
selves have ceased to be a sea-faring 
people, and rarely own anything more 
seaworthy than an open boat. They have 
recently been relieved from an oppressive 
commercial monopoly which enriched a 
handful of Copenhagen merchants at their 
expense, and they are beginning to enter 
into trade; their lack of capital is at 
present a serious impediment, but may 
be got over by the formation of co-opera- 
tive companies. Emigration to British 
North America has been attempted on a 
considerable scale, under the auspices of 
the Canadian government; but the results 
have not been altogether encouraging, as 
might perhaps have been expected, when 
persons altogether unacquainted with agri- 
culture were suddenly transferred to a 
country where they could only thrive by 
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the cultivation of the soil. A population 
of fishermen, and shepherds from the 
coasts of a treeless land is certainly ill 
prepared to fell the forests and till the 
prairies of the American interior. The 
Icelanders were the first Europeans to 
set foot in the New World, five hundred 
years before its re-discovery by the great 
Genoese; but they failed at that time to 
establish permanent colonies, possibly 
from the same causes which even now 
tend to disqualify them for being success- 
ful American settlers. 

Like other races who are much ex- 
posed to inclement seasons “and churl- 
ish chiding of the winter’s wind” the 
Icelanders have a certain harshness of 
feature, but there is a very pleasing ex- 
pression in their weather-beaten faces and 
frank blue eyes. In a sparsely peopled 
country, without public-houses of any sort, 
hospitality is a necessary virtue, and the 
Icelanders are hospitable to all comers, as 
far as their means will permit. But to 
those who happen to live near much-fre- 
quented tracks the burden of hospitality 
would be ruinous were it not customary 
for them to accept a pecuniary present 
from such guests as are well able to afford 
it. From foreign visitors a present is 
always expected, although it is never de- 
manded, and it is customary on taking 
leave for the guest to hand a few marks 
to his host with a polite “Var saa god/” 
(Be so good, or if you please). “ AZange 
Tak /” (Many thanks !) is the usual reply, 
with a warm grasp of the hand, but not 
without a careful inspection of the coin. 
The fare at an Icelandic der or farm is 
often frugal eriough, but the traveller may 
count at least upon a draught of delicious 
milk, and need never scruple to ask for 
it. Unless he is invited to enter, he will 
drink it as a stirrup cup outside the door; 
for Icelandic etiquette forbids a stranger 
to walk into a house without an express 
request. During the months when there 
is no darkness in Iceland, midnight 
arrivals are of freqent occurrence: the 
numerous dogs, reposing on the grassy 
roofs of the parsonage or farmhouse, 
soon arouse the inmates by a noisy greet- 
ing to the travellers, and preparations are 
made for their reception in the guest- 
chamber or in the church, if there is one 
close by. The church is utilized for a 
variety of secular purposes, frequently as 
a storehouse for the parson’s wool, and 
as regards air and light is usually a pref- 
erable bed-room to the guest-chamber of | 
the establishment ; being built entirely of 
wood, without any turf on the roof, it is 
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also much drier than ordinary Icelandic 
habitations. 

On one occasion we arrived, a party of 
three, at midnight, and found no one 
stirring about the farm except a woman, 
who was a watching the cattle in the 
home-field or ¢#. Being invited into 
the house, we entered the usual dark pas- 
sage, sliding and stumbling over the 
slippery and uneven pavement, and knock- 
ing our heads against the low beams of 
the roof. The guest-chamber contained 
only one bed, which the good woman at 
once proceeded to arrange for us all three 
to sleep in, heads and tails, like herrings 
in a barrel. Two of us being tall and one 
stout, while the bed was both short and 
narrow, it was clear that this arrangement 
would not be suitable; but politeness 
sealed our mouths, and we solemnly 
watched her operations, as she spread the 
couch with pillows at both ends, and re- 
moved from its interior a great variety of 
household articles, for which it was used 
as a general receptacle. As soon as she 
had retired our suppressed merriment 
burst forth, and we soon dragged bedding 
and eiderdown quilts off the bed enough 
to make two lairs in other parts of the 
room. Although we were of various 


nationalities (a Dane, an American, and 


an Englishman), and had all three trav- 
elled much and roughed it in many coun- 
tries, we had never elsewhere witnessed 
similar bed-making nor seen a bedstead 
used instead of a wardrobe and cup- 
board. 

A gun and a fishing-rod may come into 
real use during a ride in Iceland: ptar- 
migan and golden plover abound on the 
fells and heaths, and furnish a very 
agreeable addition to the traveller’s fare, 
even when simply cooked in a boiling 
spring; the same may be said of the lake 
char, which are remarkably fine. A light 
tent with a couple of waterproof blan- 
kets can easily be carried by a single pony, 
and will make the traveller independent, 
even of churches, as regards sleep: occa- 
sionally a tent is offered by a farmer to 
a foreign visitor, and if he accepts it, he 
will probably find, on comparing notes, 
that he has had more untroubled repose 
outside than his guide inside the house. 
Besides this equipment nothing is re- 
quired except a couple of stout boxes of 
native manufacture, to be fastened like 
panniers upon a pony, and warranted to 
stand any amount of knocking about. 

In order to travel with speed and com- 
fort, each horseman requires a couple of 
ponies, which are saddled and ridden 
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alternately, while the loose horses and 
those carrying the baggage are driven for- 
ward in a little herd, with shouts and 
cracking of whips. Spurs are unknown, 
and an Icelandic whip is certainly a most 
humane invention, with a thin leather 
strap for a thong, and devoid altogether of 
a lash; the ponies despise it utterly, and 
although it makes a noise, it evidently 
does not hurt. Hearing a loud sound of 
blows on one occasion about twelve 
o’clock at night, I looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw our host angrily belaboring 
a man with a riding-whip; the individual 
assailed made no attempt to retaliate, 
hardly even to ward off the blows, receiv- 
ing each with a mild ejaculation of 
“ Nei!” 

Outside the little town of Reykjavik 
there are no roads, merely tracks, worn 
deeply by the feet of ponies in soft 
peat, or in hard lava, but among loose 
stones marked out with cairns known as 
“old women” (ferlingar). Along these 
tracks the ponies pick their way with 
singular intelligence, invariably selecting 
the safest place for crossing a hetthi 
(boggy heath), a Araun (lava stream), a 
river, or a snowdrift. Accustomed from 
his birth to find his own way over his 
wild mountain pastures, an Iceland pony 
is so clever and sure-footed as to give his 
rider a sense of security, even in the most 
awkward places, and if left to himself he 
will never make a mistake. He is as cau- 
tious as an elephant, snuffing at every 
suspicious place, and testing it with his 
forefoot; if dissatisfied, nothing will in- 
duce him to proceed, and he turns aside 
to search for a safer way, being particu- 
larly on his guard when crossing water 
upon a bridge of snow, or when in the 
neighborhood of boiling springs. Even 
where the ground was roughest I have 
not hesitated to throw the bridle on the 
pony’s neck, and open a knife in order to 
scrape certain cartridges too large for the 
rifle which I carried under my arm. The 
gallant little beast picks his way rapidly 
over all obstacles, like the sturdy Stulka, 
who can knit and stare at the passing 
stranger, while she strides along over 
hraun and heithi, as if she were on 
a shaven lawn. Boggy ground is to a 
horseman always a very troublesome ob- 
stacle; but so remarkably dry was the 
country in June 1878, that bogs could 
be avoided, and we were a good deal 
annoyed by'dust and drifting sand. The 
ponies got nothing to eat, except the 
scanty herbage by the wayside, and were 
much disposed to linger, wherever they 
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could find a few blades of grass. To any 
such temptation the poor animals were, 
however, not often exposed, and they 
jogged along with great perseverance, 
making up for the little food with much 
drink at the numerous streams which they 
had to ford. 

Fords across glacier torrents full of 
rocky boulders are often disagreeable, 
sometimes dangerous, and bridges are 
very rare; I only sawtwo. For crossing 
rivers too deep to be forded, there are 
ferries, where the horses are unloaded 
and unsaddled ; one or two are then towed 
behind the boat, and the rest swim across 
after them. 

Iceland ponies are generally of a light 
color, dun, pale chestnut, white, or pie- 
bald; under a rough exterior they hide 
many —_ qualities, and are as well 
adapted for the peculiar country which 
they inhabit as is the noblest thorough- 
bred of Arabia. A vicious animal is al- 
most unknown; and a dealer in ponies, 
who has passed more of them through 
his hands than anybody else in the busi- 
ness, assured me that he has not encoun- 
tered more than one. The endurance of 
the little nags is astonishing: they will 
keep up a steady jog for hours together, 
and will travel on through the long sum- 


mer days of northern latitudes, with no 
other sustenance than may be picked up 
during an: hour’s midway halt. 


Distances in Iceland cannot be esti- 
mated correctly from examination of the 
map, as the tracks are of necessity cir- 
cuitous, avoiding as far as_ possible 
swamps or lava, and leading to sare or 
passes. 

The best ground for travelling is usu- 
ally that which lies just along the lowest 
part of the hill slopes: beneath are moss- 
hags and marshes, above are moss-hags 
and rocks, while there is a strip of toler- 
able grass between. Caravans of ponies 
are constantly moving to and from the 
coast during summer: going down coun- 
try they are laden with wool, going up 
country they are almost concealed under 
loads of planks and dried cod’s-heads. 
The heads are that portion of the fish 
which the Icelanders reserve for their 
own consumption, while the bodies are 
sent to Spain and other Roman Catholic 
countries. Wood is imported from Nor- 
way, and must be carried into the interior 
on horseback, in the absence of roads 
and wheeled vehicles; I once saw a 
wheelbarrow, never a cart. 

Wool, on the other hand, is the chief 
article of export, besides dried fish, and 
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is of excellent quality, although it pre- 
sents a very ragged appearance, not be- 
ing shorn, but simply pulled off the 
sheep’s back; unlike the ponies, the 
sheep are commonly dark in color, black 
or brown. 

Farmers in Iceland are obliged to com- 
bine a good many trades and accomplish- 
ments: they must be their own carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths, they must know how 
to mend almost anything that they are in 
the habit of using, and even how to make 
a piece of packthread do duty upon occa- 
sion for a saddle-girth. Shoes are rarely 
worn, the ordinary chaussure being moc- 
casins of untanned sheepskin, over which 
for riding are drawn huge “ skin-socks,” 
or loose jack-boots, of the same parch- 
ment material, well greased and water- 
tight. 

Roughing it in every possible way, fac- 
ing all the hardships of a colonial pioneer, 
without his prospects and hopes, ina land 
which seems to have been left unfinished 
by the hand of nature, and under a most 
inclement sky, the Icelander still enjoys 
the first of blessings, a healthy and vigor- 
ous constitution. Not only do Icelanders 
frequently live to be very old, but they al- 
most always look younger than their true 
age; they are late in attaining their full 
stature and strength, and the hair of a 
sexagenarian is almost untinged with 
gray. A youthful appearance in elderly 
men is a — certain sign of having 
enjoyed habitual good health, and it seems 
as if a diet of fish and dairy produce, 
which Icelanders consume in great abun- 
dance, must be strongly conducive to lon- 
gevity. 

At the present time, when Italians and 
Germans display their readiness to sink 
all minor differences in order to build up 
one great nationality, it is disappointing 
to find among Scandinavians so little of 
the political wisdom which has made 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, Romagna, 
and the two Sicilies into the kingdom 
of Italy, and has welded so many petty 
principalities into the mighty German 
empire. The last scene has just been 
played in that tragic farce, whereby an 
integral portion of Scandinavian territory 
has been annexed to Germany, and it is 
to’ be feared that the Danes of North 
Slesvig must now finally reconcile them- 
selves to be Danes no longer. Such has 
been the result of the policy pursued by 
successive Danish rulers, who persisted 
in separating the Duchy of Slesvig from 
the Danish monarchy and uniting it by 
dynastic ties with the German province of 
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Holstein: the greater body has attracte.. | their naval supremacy from the hardy sea- 


the lesser. Holstein, once a State of ti.~ 
German confederation, is now a province 
of the German empire, and Slesvig has 
shared her fate. 

To a sympathetic foreigner it seems as 
if nothing can save the Danes of the king- 
dom from being drawn in the same direc- 
tion as the Slesvigers, except union with 
their Scandinavian brethren on the other 
side of the Sound. When we are told of 
jealousies subsisting between Denmark 
and Sweden, or between Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, or of dynastic difficulties be- 
ing insuperable, we cannot help feeling 
that Scandinavians either do not realize 
the perils of the situation, or that they are 
indifferent as to the continued existence 
of their own noble nationality. Unless 
Sweden is contented to become even as 
Finland, and unless Jutland wishes to 
follow Slesvig, the three northern crowns 
must be again united upon one head, as 
they were upon that of Margaret, “ Kong 
Volmers Datter prud.” 

The Italians were in earnest about an 
independent Italy, and the houses of 
Bourbon, Este, and Lorraine were obliged 
to retire in favor of the house of Savoy, 
nor were the differences of dialect in the 
various provinces regarded as any valid 


impediment tounion. The Germans were 
also in earnest when the empire was con- 
solidated, and the dynastic claims of 
royal and serene personages in Hanover, 
Nassau, and Hesse were not allowed to 
stand in the way of a change essential to 
the greatness, if not to the security, of the 


German people. It is difficult to believe 
that Scandinavians can be in earnest as 
to maintaining their own independence 
when they urge the existence of a modern 
Swedish iow (excluding females from the 
throne) as a serious objection to the ulti- 
mate union of the three crowns upon the 
head of the young prince whose parents 
are the crown prince of Denmark and the 
only daughter of the late king of Sweden 
and Norway. If the heirs male of Berna- 
dotte, the Béarnais, are to be regarded as 
having a divine right of succession, and 
if a rivalry between Copenhagen and 
Stockholm is sufficient to prevent Sweden 
from being united to Denmark, as she is 
already united to Norway, there is a seri- 
ous danger lest Scandinavia should be- 
come what Italy once was—‘‘a mere 
geographical expression.” Such a con- 
summation would be a cause of sincere 
regret to the people of Great Britain, who 
are justly proud of their Scandinavian 
ancestry, and who claim to have inherited 
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he establishment of a united Scandi- 
navian nation, afree maritime, Protestant 
people, of our own kindred, would seem 
to be a political event in all respects de- 
sirable from an English point of view, and 
calculated to frustrate territorial aggres- 
sions on the part of the two great military 
empires by which the existence of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms is now menaced, 

The Northern question as well as the 
Eastern affects itish interests; the 
Sound is a channel of commerce not less 
important than the Bosphorus; and a free 
Copenhagen is as essential to Europe as 
a free Constantinople. 

The dynastic union of Sweden and Nor- 
way was accomplished by force, against 
the wishes of the Norwegian people ; but 
both countries are now prosperous and 
contented, each enjoying self-government 
within its own borders, and being united 
for all purposes of external defence. It 
is difficuit to discover any valid reason 
why the “ United Kingdoms” should not 
be three, instead of ¢wo, and why Den- 
mark should not aspire to be the third 
kingdom of the league, which would unite 
all Scanilansane, eight millions in num- 
ber — a nation strong enough, with West- 
ern alliances, to defend itself against its 
formidable neighbors on the east and on 
the south. DAVID WEDDERBURN. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIM- 
SELF. 


BY LADY POLLOCK, 


PART III. 


It is difficult to determine whether a 
painful doubt or a bitter reality is harder 
to bear ; it was the fate of Nelly Reynolds 
to experience both, for when her per- 
plexity was ended, a heavy sorrow took 
its place. She herself declined to take 
any step to investigate the truth; she 
absolutely refused to write to her friend; 
but it happened that her friend wrote to 
her, informing her of the event which had 
seemed an impossibility. Sophie de la 
Roche had been seantly engaged for a 
whole year to Victor Huguenay; they 
had met at a friend’s country house ; at 
the end of three days’ acquaintance they 
had each made up their mind. Sophie’s 

randmother, hearing of the flirtation, 
instantly recalled her, exhorting her to 
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beware of a man who had no pedigree to 
show, and no armorial bearings. 

The matter ended in a concealed. be- 
trothal; Sophie relied upon the changes 
of time to effect a change in her position, 
and so soon as Victor became famous, 
and as she herself became legally entitled 
to her inheritance from her father, she 
confessed herself to her grandmother. It 
was difficult fora Madame de la Roche 
who had become Madame Ponsin, to hold 
out consistently against this marriage: 
she gave way, not indeed heartily and 
pleasantly, but with a grumbling submis- 
sion. The marriage would probably take 
pes soon, as Bellevue could no longer 

an agreeable home. Sophie had often 
longed to tell Nelly all about it, but Victor 
had cautioned her, reminding her how 
much danger there was in any confidence 
when complete secrecy was a necessity. 
Yet he himself, when he was introduced 
to Miss Reynolds, had found it hard to 
abstain from speaking ; he longed for the 
sympathy which he knew he should obtain 
from her. He found in her countenance 
a world of tenderness; he heard of her 
charming qualities on all sides; and as 
the chosen friend of the woman he adored 
she was already dear to him. 

Such were the contents of the letter 
which Nelly put into her aunt’s hands 
three days after the trying reception at 
Madame de Montmorin’s. 

Lady Reynolds devoured its contents 
in the first instance, and then read it over 
slowly a second time, as if hoping for 
some loophole of escape. Fnding none, 
she burst into a storm of tears, while 
Nelly watched her in rigid stillness, sit- 
ting silent with no change of countenance, 
nor any kind of movement, till Millicent 
ceased to weep; then she said in accents 
that sounded dry and hard, — 

“Don’t cry; tears can do no good. 
Above all, Millicent, don’t speak to me of 
these things. Silence I can bear, not 
speech ; leave me for two days alone in 
my room, afterwards I will come back; 
and give me that letter, I have to answer 
it ” 


"Lady Reynolds gave it, and extended 
her arms longing to enclose Nelly in a 
fond embrace, but Miss Reynolds, afraid 


of any demonstration of emotion, re- 
treated, and left the room without another 
word or sign. 

This forced composure in one who was 
of an impulsive and overflowing nature 
was alarming, and Lady Reynolds, fright- 
ened and exhausted, fell to weeping again 
as soon as she found herself alone; so 
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absorbed was she, that she did not hear 
the announcement of Lord Helicon, who 
stood facing her before she even looked 
up. The sight of her distress awakened 
in him feelings long since subdued; he 
took her saul haul and, folding it in his, 
he said: “Oh, my friend, my dear Lady 
Reynolds, tell me what is grieving you so 
greatly.” 

Lady Reynolds gently withdrew her 
hand and, wiping her eyes, begged him te 
sit down and listen. Lord Helicon drew 
his chair a little nearer to her than was 
perhaps strictly necessary, and gave her 
all his attention. When she concluded, 
he assured her that she took the matter 
too much to heart. Nelly’s imagination 
was struck with the genius of Huguenay, 
but he doubted her heart being deeply 
engaged; she would recover, he didn’t 
doubt that. She would recover, and who 
could say now that there was no chance 
for Delorme. 

“ Delorme,” said Lady Reynolds, “is 
banished from us. He has never been 
near us since that night. Sensitive, of a 
jealous nature, of affections deep and ex- 
clusive, he will certainly remain away; 
the iron has entered into his soul.” 

“So much the better,” said Lord Heli- 
con, “it is his best chance; but let us 
discuss the present rather than the future, 
let us think what is best now for Miss 
Reynolds.” 

After some further conversation it was 
decided that Nelly, if possible, should 
appear at Lady Reynolds’s next Friday 
reception, in order to put an end to any 
malignant gossip which might proceed 
from the St. Aignan coterie ; after this, 
Lord Helicon was inspired with a brilliant 
idea. Had not Lady Reynolds an old 
friend at Fontainebleau in General de 
Chaulieu, and might she not therefore 
with an ostensible reason remove to Fon- 
tainebleau for a time, and thus give Miss 
Reynolds a release from the chatter of 
Paris with change of air and scene? 

Lady Reynolds caught at the proposal 
and hoped Lord Helicon would come to 
see them there sometimes. Gladly he 
would have done so, he replied, but he 
was going to London on business —in 
fact, about his comedy, which he should 
perhaps bring out before long. Lady 
Reynolds betrayed her regret, for her 
countenance never could be untruthful, 
and Lord Helicon was gratified ; he prom- 
ised to write to her and she pledged her- 
self to send faithful accounts to him of 
Nelly, and of all that passed. There was 
a moment’s pause before the final good- 
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bye, and then Lady Reynolds held out 
her hand. Lord Helicon stooped and 
kissed it; he took his departure with evi- 
dent reluctance. 

When the Friday evening came, Nelly 
defeated the hopes of those who expected 
to see her in a languishing condition. 
Never had she looked so brilliant, and 
her golden hair was dressed with special 
care; her eyes shone, her cheeks glowed, 
her movement was animated —it was im- 

ossible not to admire her. She threw 

erself into all the courtesies of the re- 
ception, and when she had been amiable 
enough to the women, she flirted with the 
men; Lady Reynolds observed her with 
anxiety, and betrayed an occasional de- 
pression, which by some of the compan 
was imputed to the absence of Lord Hel- 
icon. When Madame St. Aignan and 
her intimates the Le Péres were puttin 
on their cloaks in the anteroom, the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place between them. 

M. St. Aignan, rarely allowed to speak, 
observed that he had never seen anything 
more lovely than Miss Reynolds. 

“For an Englishwoman,” replied his 
wife, “she is not amiss: her eyes, hair, 
and complexion are good, and she moves 
well (thanks to her French training); but 
she cannot be called a beauty. Yet to- 


night she certainly showed a vivacity and 
grace far beyond anything we usually see 
in her countrywomen.” 

“Tt was all got up,” said Mademoiselle 


le Pére, sigs ing : “T heard her sigh 
ete 


twice; and 
cheeks.” 

“T doubt,” said Madame St. Aignan, 
lowering her voice to a tone of confidence, 
“whether you are right as to her senti- 
ment for the painter, for when I observed 
to her with perfect sincerity that I thought 
Mademoiselle de la Roche unworthy of 
him, she rejoined, ‘Indeed! then you 
differ from me, for I do not know a nobler 
mind than hers.’ ” 

“Tt was all got up,” persisted Made- 
moiselle le Pére, “I observed her while 
you spoke, and I saw her lips trembling.” 

* Come away,” said M. St. Aignan, sick 
of this talk, and they departed. 

Such was the result of the resolution 
taken by Miss Reynolds that she would 
never appear as an object of pity to the 
Le Péres and their friends. 

Whatever this evening cost her, how- 
ever, it was little compared to the effort 
she had to make in paying a farewell visit 
to Madame Barbarin. With what altered 
steps she proceeded to her home and how 
long the way seemed; how heavy the 


cted rouge on her 
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atmosphere, and what pain she felt in her 
heart, as she entered the sick woman’s 
room. Madame Barbarin rose in her bed, 
threw off the quilt which Victor had pre- 
sented to her, and held out her arms to 
Nelly, who at once flew to her and was 
rasped in atight embrace. Then letting 
er go, and surveying her with a look of 
adoration, the old woman said: “ Yes, I 
always prophecy, I knew you would come 
to bring me the news of your marriage.” 

“Not the news of my marriage,” re- 
plied Miss Reynolds, “only to tell you I 
am going away to Fontainebleau.” 

“ Going away to Fontainebleau? Ah! 
Then he too is going.” 

“No; He (for I know you mean Victor 
Huguenay) is going to be married to 
Mademoiselle Sophie de la Roche.” 

The old French woman uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek. It was impossible: it could 
not be. She was certain that he loved 
Miss Reynolds, and if he married another 
she would rise from her bed, ill as she 
was, and make her way to the church to 
proclaim the truth. Oh! Wellshe knew 
the La Roche tribe, the worst and the 
proudest of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Such as they, it was, who made Com- 
munists, and reigns of terror, and such 
as they were a disgrace to the world God 
had made. 

Her speech was rapid and shrill, but 
not devoid of a rough eloquence. After 
denouncing the whole race of De la Roche 
she fell sharply upon Huguenay. She 
called him vacillating, stupid, insane, 
treacherous. 

Nelly took her hand and entreated her 
to be calm, saying: “I assure you he has 
not been treacherous; for he never tried 
to win my affection.” 

“ You are lying,” said the old woman, 
“and I know you love him.” 

“ Listen,” said Nelly, gathering up her 
strength and speaking in determined 
tones. “If you wish to be good to me, 
be silent.” 

Madame Barbarin by this time had no 
choice. The delirium of her weakness 
had exhausted her, and she fell back on 
her pillow. 

Nelly kissed her hot brow and left her, 
recommending her, as she went out, to 
the special attention of her daughter-in- 
law, and saying that she thought her seri- 
ously ill. 

Jeanne, the daughter, replied that she 
had been thus, off and on, all the morn- 
ing, and that the fever was brought on b 
Huguenay’s intended marriage, whic 
Antoine had reported to her. She hated 
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old Madame de la Roche. She wouldn’t 
believe what the boy said. She had been 
fighting against it and made herself ill. 
She was a woman of fierce passions and 
had urged her son to acts of violence in 
the time of the Commune; she would 
have everything just her own way. 

“Send Antoine to me to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Nelly, “ with news of his grand- 
mother.” 

With these words she hurried out of 
those low, stifling rooms. When she got 
into the street she breathed more freely, 
but her head ached so that she cosh 
hardly see the way before her, and but for 
the assistance of her good old servant she 
might have fallen. She insisted, however, 
upon walking home; exertion seemed to 
her a necessity, for when she was quiet 
she felt the pain at her heart. 

The news that Antoine brought the 
next morning was the death of his grand- 
mother. A fit of delirium, during which 
she talked much of M. Victor and Miss 
Reynolds, had been followed by an ex- 
haustion which was her end. Would 
Miss Reynolds forgive her for the things 
she had said? 

“Yes,” replied Nelly; “but never re- 
peat them, and above all beware of dis- 
turbing your master’s happiness with the 
ravings of fever.” 

“My grandmother,” said Antoine, 
“wished us to give you the picture of 
‘The Angel’s Visit.’” 

“IT cannot accept it,” replied Nelly. 
“It is a work of value, and when you, 
Antoine, grow to be a man and marry 
some pretty girl, that picture, if you 
choose to sell it, will be a dowry for your 
wife.” 

“If ever I marry,” said the boy, fixing 
his eyes on Nelly’s face, “I should like 
my wife to be exactly like you.” 

Miss Reynolds smiled, and stroking 
his hair said: “ You are wasting your 
time here, my child. Go to your master 
and tell him of your grandmother’s death. 
Say that I was with her yesterday, and 
Say no more.” 

A complication of many feelings stirred 
Nelly’s tenderness, and her voice shook. 

The little French boy understood her 
emotion and said: “ Youloved my grand- 
mother and so did I.” 

“Yes,” said Nelly, “I loved her, and I 
will tell you why. You may hear her 
called fierce and imperious perhaps, and 
this may be true; but remember it is also 
true that her hot blood created ardent 
affections — that she adored her husband 
and worked with him and for him; that 
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during his long illness she labored all 
day and watched all night; that after his 
death she was the sole support of your 
father until he, in his turn, could help 
her. In the fatal year of the siege, if she 
became vindictive it was from a passion- 
ate fear for those she loved: it was the 
sight of you and your sister shivering and 
famishing that drove her beside herself. 
She had a heart with an immense capacity 
for love, and an intelligence that only 
wanted the support of education to rise to 
almost any height. The faults of sucha 
nature are to be respected. Never be led 
to speak a word against her, my boy.” 

*T never will,” said Antoine. 

“That is right. God bless you, my 
child.” 

Miss Reynolds gave the boy a parting 
kiss, and after he was gone, the prepara- 
tions for Fontainebleau began. Lord Heli- 
con was absent; Delorme was banished; 
Huguenay must be avoided — it was well 
to leave Paris. 

Nowhere could a place be found better 
fitted than Fontainebleau to soothe and 
to charm, and it was after a fortnight’s 
residence there that Lady Reynolds wrote 
her promised letter to Lord Helicon, 
which perhaps more effectively than nar- 
rative from any other hand will convey to 
the reader the changes of time. 


* Hotel de France, Fontainebleau, June 14th. 

“IT hope you will not think me too dila- 
tory, my dear Lord Helicon, in fulfilling 
my promise, but I had little heart for 
writing when first we came here. My 
Nelly, so lovely, so dear, to have loved in 
vain. I really could not bear it, and be- 
ing as you know an unreasonable woman, 
I thought I could have endured it better 
if she had shown more despondency ; her 
appearance of vivacity while I knew her 
to be suffering almost killed me. Your 
suggestion, however, of a renewal of my 
intimacy with the family of Chaulieu, has 
proved most useful. The general, ny 
husband’s friend, is little altered: the 
same square face and figure. You know 
he lost his left arm in that dreadful Ger- 
man war, but he bears the loss cheerfully 
(@ da Francaise) and even makes fun 
sometimes of his empty sleeve. He is 
helped indeed to make iun of everything 
by the flow of spirits of his daughter Clo- 
tilde, of whom I must speak at some 
length because she is the support of my 
Nelly, I may almost say the cure. I send 
you a photograph of her, but no photo- 





graph can do her justice. She has a pair 
of eyes large capped and deeply fringed, 
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with a flash of animation that is inde- 
scribable ; her figure is small and supple, 
her movement joyous, her speech is rapid, 
and she is never silent for long. She and 
Nelly no sooner changed eyes than they 
fell in love with one another; she is de- 
voted to her father, which is no wonder, 
and to her tiresome creole stepmother, 
which to me seems a miracle. She isa 
universal help in suffering, has aids at 
command for everything and everybody, 
and to sum up, she is the arrantest flirt I 
ever looked upon: the officers quartered 
here have one by one fallen victims, while 
she pretends to think they are heartwhole 
all the time. For the present she is so 
engrossed with Nelly that the flirtations 
are set aside; she is a child of the forest, 
knows every flower that grows there, and 
every creeping insect; she rarely opens a 
book, but she understands people well, 
and could much better describe me than 
I can describe her. She has been in the 
habit of constantly riding with her father, 
and is a first-rate horsewoman. With 
her Nelly takes long rides; they pursue 
all the untrodden ways, and wherever 
they can find occasion fora leap they take 
it with delight. I fancy these rides too 
exhausting, but I think it best not to 
interfere yet. Certainly my child grows 
thinner; other people, however, say that 
she has charming spirits, but what strikes 
me is that she cannot bear to rest, and it 
is a trial to me that if I by chance sigh 
or look for a moment anxious, my darling 
walks straight out of the room. 

“ Perhaps in this way she is working her 
cure; what do you think? At any rate I 
am sure that Clotilde fills a void in her 
heart and excites her interest. Besides 
this, Fontainebleau is the fairest spot on 
earth; there is nothing so delicious as its 
forest, especially in its unfrequented 

aths, nor is there anything more beauti- 
ulin color or in the art of composition, 
if I may say so, than its public gardens. 
We have a capital military band here, 
far more sweet in tone than our English 
ones. 

“The presence of the military in the 
town is an addition to its picturesque- 
ness, and the old chateau with all its asso- 
ciations is a source of interest. 

“ Through the kindness of an old painter 
employed in copying there, I have ob- 
tained the means of access on private 
days, and when I feel too languid to walk 
with my friend the general I spend my 
day in the palace.” 


Lady Reynolds had just signed her 
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letter, when Nelly, with a happy face and 
glowing color, came in to ask her to join 
the general with his daughter and herself 
in a forest walk. Lady Reynolds was de- 
lighted to go: her niece’s animation was 
evidently natural, and she felt sure that 
she was recovering. When they reached 
the Chaulieus’ house on the borders of 
the forest, the old general, as usual, 
walked by the side of Lady Reynolds 
while Clotilde and Miss Reynolds went 
on in front. From time to time Clotilde’s 
merry laugh was heard echoed by Nelly. 
“] wish,” said the gallant old general, 
“that those two were boy and girl, for 
then, Lady Reynolds, I feel sure I should 
soon find myself related to you.” 

“You don’t know, general,” replied 
Millicent, “‘ what a pleasure it is to me to 
see them so happy! I am sure Fontaine- 
bleau suits my child better than Paris.” 
At this moment a young cavalry officer 
came galloping out of one of the forest 
glades, and paused to salute the general; 
there was a movement of astonishment 
from N ely, and she stood in fixed atten- 
tion; Lady Reynolds appeared not less 
surprised; and the general said: “ That 
young captain is a hard rider; I fancy he 
is boy enough to enjoy the clang and 
clatter of his accoutrements. He has 
broken the silence of our forest with his 
usual vivacity, and I think it has startled 
you.” 

“ No,” replied Lady Reynolds, “T hard- 
ly noticed that: it is a likeness, a really 
wonderful likeness that strikes me.” 

“Ah! then you know his brother 
Huguenay the painter. Charles and Vic- 
tor resemble each other, just as if they 
had been twins. Charles is accounted 
the handsomer of the two, and indeed he 
is one of the best-looking officers of his 
regiment as he is also one of the bravest. 
I owe my life to his intrepidity.” 

While they were speaking, Captain 
Charles was conversing with Mademoi- 
selle Clotilde. She was caressing his 
horse’s neck, and he was fixing his atten- 
tion upon Miss Reynolds. She turned 
away, but his eyes still followed her, 
though he affected to interest himself in 
Mademoiselle Clotilde, till the general 
said: “ March! I want to show my favor- 
ite oak-tree to Lady Reynolds;” upon 
which Captain Charles saluted the com- 
pany and rode away. 

on his departure the general called 
his daughter to his side and said with his 
frank smile: “I cannot have it, my Clo- 
tilde, I have looked on while you have 
slain many of my favorites, but you shall 
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not destroy the peace of my Captain 
Huguenay; respect the man who came to 
the rescue of your adored papa.” 

“TI do respect him,” replied Clotilde, 
“but you are mistaken, my adored papa, 
and you are looking for the enemy in 
the wrong place in spite of your gen- 
eralship, Direct your fire upon Miss 
Reynolds; she it is who has all at once 
captured your friend. He is in forit, and 
none of our efforts can save him.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Clotilde,” said Nelly. 

“Tf you neglect him, Miss Reynolds,” 
said the general, “ Clotilde will flirt with 
him out of pity; and then he will be ask- 
ing for leave of absence as so many have 
done before, under her dominion.” 

“Don’t believe him,” said Clotilde, 
laughing. “Papa you are not good to- 
day, I am displeased with you, and I 
shall walk on with Nelly and leave you 
and Lady Reynolds in the distance.” 

She ran forwards as she spoke, and 
presently she and Miss Reynolds’ were 
seen running races in the forest glades. 
When Lady Reynolds went home with 
her niece she said: “Nelly, what did 
you think of him, and did he not strike 
you as —” 

“As an inferior copy of his brother,” 
replied Miss Reynolds. 

“It is an extraordinary resemblance,” 
murmured Lady Reynolds. 

“A signpost likeness,” rejoined Nelly 
— “but Took,” she pour: Maen determined 
to break off the conversation, “there is a 
letter for you on the table in the hand- 
writing of Henri Delorme. Do make 
haste to open it for it is sealed with black, 
and it is long since we have had any news 
of him.” 

Lady Reynolds tore open the letter, the 
contents of which were painful. Henri’s 
father had died suddenly of apoplexy, and 
had left his affairs in a disastrous condi- 
tion. He had speculated largely, and un- 
successfully ; it was Henri’s duty to sell 
the estate in order to pay the debts of the 
creditors ; that done, he should make a 
fresh start in life, and take up art as a 
profession. 

M.de Montmorin, who had purchased 
his picture of the knight in armour, had 
given him a commission for a fellow to it, 
and he had just now signified to him that 
he intended trusting to him the panels 
and ceiling of the large hall in his house 
at Neuilly. The estate left to Henri by 
his father was of considerable value, and 
the sale of it would at once enable him to 
redeem his father’s honor. 

His uncle, who had been the managing 





partner in the porcelain business, was 
prepared to carry it on, and Henri would 
have nothing more to do with it than oc-. 
casionally to supply designs. The letter 
concluded with remembrances to Miss 
Reynolds, in case she chanced still to 
remember his name. 

There was a tone of bitterness in the 
writing which did not escape the notice 
of Miss Reynolds, and which chafed her. 
She could not understand why he affected 
to suppose himself wholly forgotten; he 
had been her old playfellow, and the inti- 
macy had never been broken till now. 

“ Was it not broken by you, my Nelly?” 
asked Lady Reynolds. 

“ Perhaps it was ; but if so, it was done 
to spare mortification to a man whom I 
esteemed. Possibly if I had been a heart- 
less flirt, I should have pleased him bet- 
ter.” 

Lady Reynolds changed the topic and 
said: “I hope Clotilde won’t carry her 
flirtations too far. The general is evi- 
dently anxious.” 

“Tf you mean about Captain Hugue- 
nay,” replied Nelly, “there is no reason 
for disturbing yourself on that score: 
Clotilde is not a girl to trifle with a man 
she respects; her flirtations have been 
carried on openly with a number of 
thoughtless boys who, if some among 
them went farther than they meant, soon 
got out of their difficulties in the best 
possible way by marrying some one else.” 

“She will get touched herself some 
day,” said Lady Reynolds. 

“When she is,” replied Nelly, “she 
will leave off flirting.” 

The next day’s post brought a commu- 
nication more trying than Delorme’s — 
Sophie de la Roche entreated Miss Rey- 
nolds to be present at her wedding, she 
wished to know that she was near her. 
Unluckily the difference of religion would 
prevent her from being a bridesmaid, but 
she must promise to sit somewhere near 
the altar and to attend Madame Dépret’s 
reception of the wedding guests after- 
wards. She was now staying with Ma- 
dame Dépret in the Rue Rivoli, and the 
ceremony was to take place at St. Roch. 
Sophie and Victor were determined that 
the thing should be done without ostenta- 
tion. They both hated display, and they 
—_ to be happy according to their own 
ancy. 

M de Montmorin had offered them his 
house at Neuilly for their honeymoon, 
after which they should proceed to Swit- 
zerland, where Victor intended to study 
Alpine scenery. 
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Victor, if her friends could know him 
as she did, was worthy of the noblest 
heart that France could produce. What 
was the glory of a great pedigree? Was 
it not rages | the record of crime and 
vice — such at least were the distinctions 
of an ancestry of which some of her own 
people boasted. It was nonsensical, the 
only worthy pride was that of indepen- 
dence, and every man should stand on 
his own merits. Sophie concluded by 
saying that she was prepared to boast of 
her chosen living friends, and that she 
should hold her head high when she 
thought of Miss Reynolds as her nearest. 

These expressions touched Nelly. 

“What do you mean to do?” asked 
Lady Reynolds. 

“To go,” replied her niece. 

“Is it wise?” said Lady Reynolds. 
“Will you have strength to look on at 
this ceremony?” 

“Yes, I have made up my mind to do 
it. I cannot refuse Sophie. Dear auntie, 
say no more about it.” 

Two days after this there was a lively 
assemblage of townsfolk and others in 
the palace gardens. A regiment of artil- 


lery camping in that part of the park which 
borders the garden, gave them something 
to look at, and the military music gave 


them something to listen to; the tents, 
the horses, the uniforms, and all the 
pretty accompaniments of ugly war, were 
seen to advantage in this picturesque 
lace. 

Clotilde never lost an opportunity of 
enjoyment, and she was there with her 
English friends. Her running comments 
upon every passer-by entertained them, 
and Nelly was in high spirits when the 
arrival of Captain Huguenay disturbed 
their party. He stood Scien Miss Rey- 
nolds, and his admiration of her was evi- 
dent. He looked too like Victor;. his 
presence annoyed Nelly. She could not 
get rid of it, and she felt his eyes con- 
stantly upon her. She thought it hard 
that he should come across her, thus to 
recall feelings which it was her duty to 
suppress. When he was there, she could 
not forget; his voice had some of the 
same tones, his figure some of the same 
movements, his face some of the same 
expressions; if he had been indifferent 
towards her, she might have avoided him, 
but his persistent passion never let her 

o. Wherever she moved, she still felt 

im there. 

She had promised Clotilde to spend the 
day in the gardens, and to return to the 
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Mason Chaulieu in the evening, but it 
became impossible to her. 

The hot sun served as a pretext for the 
established headache of society, and let- 
ters to write furnished the ordinary ex- 
cuse for desiring solitude. So while the 
animation of the scene was at its best, she 
said good-bye to her aunt and her friend, 
and went home. 

Captain Huguenay appeared greatly 
disconcerted by her departure, and Clo- 
tilde’s efforts to entertain him were vain, 
until she resolved to take Miss Reynolds 
for her theme, when he immediately be- 
came interested. Clotilde gained a grace 
when she dwelt on the merits of her 
friend, and the captain held himself aloof 
from the rest of the company to become 
engrossed with her. 

Meanwhile Miss Reynolds, tired and 
disheartened, began to feel the headache 
she had assumed, and exhausted herself 
with attempts to dismiss the image which 
had been conjured up against her will. 
In this mood her eyes fell upon Delorme’s 
letter, and her heart, perhaps for the first 
time, acknowledged the extent of his suf- 
ferings. She took the letter in her hand, 
and slowly re-read it; the sense of its 
dignity came over her, and the reticence 
with regard to herself which she had 
resented, she now esteemed. She folded 
it up again, restored it to its place on 
Millicent’s desk, sat down to rest, buried 
her head in her hands, and wept griev- 
ously. She was in this plight when Lady 
Reynolds entered. Seeing her in tears, 
she folded her arms about her and im- 
plored to be told the cause of her dis- 
tress. 

“It is nothing, auntie,” said Nelly, try- 
ing tosmile — “ nothing that need trouble 
you. Only I have read over again poor 
Henri’s letter, and I fear I have been un- 
kind.” 

“ Circumstances have been unkind,” 
replied Lady Reynolds, “but whenever 
you do see him I am sure you will be good 
to him.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, but along time will pass 
before we meet again.” 

When Lady Reynolds and her niece 
left Fontainebleau for the Rue du Cirque, 
the day before Sophie’s wedding, not a 
word was said between them concerning 
the occasion which took them to Paris, 
and when the hour came for attending the 
ceremony they drove silently to the 
Church of St. Roch. In spite of Sophie’s 
desire for a quiet wedding, there were a 





number of carriages drawn up at the en- 
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trance and filling the narrow street lead- 
ing to it now called Rue St. Roch, then 
Rue du Dauphin. 

Nelly showed no sign of emotion; the 
only perceptible change in her was a little 
hurry of action. With a somewhat impet- 
uous movement, she led her aunt along 
the central aisle of the church, dressed in 
its red carpet in honor of the wedding, 
past the many decorated chapels to some 
seats in front of the great altar, where 
they placed themselves. 

The church was rapidly filling, not only 
with friends of the bride and bridegroom, 
but with idle spectators, some French, 
some English. Presently the great cen- 
tral doors, kept closed before, were thrown 
open, the organ pealed forth its stirring 
music, and the bridal procession walked 
up the aisle to the altar, which was glow- 
ing with flowers and light. 

Monsieur and Madame Dépret, repre- 
senting the parents of the bride, took their 
place within the altar rails, where also 
half a dozen bridesmaids, dressed in har- 
monious shades of blue, took up their po- 
sition. 

Victor was pale; Sophie’s lace veil, the 
only contribution of her grandmother, 
concealed her color, but her step was 
firm as she proceded to the altar, her de- 
meanor indicating that she was proud of 
the man whom she had chosen, and who 
had chosen her. No handsomer pair 
ever stood before a priest to receive his 
benediction. 

The vocal music of the service was more 
than usually beautiful, and one solo was 
sung by a tenor voice of such fine quality 
that it drew tears from most of those pres- 
ent. The voice was Bellaria’s. 

Lady Reynolds heard some one near 
her weeping with emphasis, and turning 
round to look, she discovered Mademoi- 
selle le Pére. 

When the ceremony was concluded the 
bride and bridegroom with Monsieur and 
Madame Dépret received, before leaving 
the church, the salutations of their special 
friends. 

Sophie conveyed a message to Miss 
Reynolds to be among the first comers, 
on Nelly with a calm aspect went to em- 
brace her. She had to pass in front of a 
somewhat formidable line of bridal sup- 
porters before she reached the bride her- 
self, but Sophie stepped forward from 
Victor’s side to catch her in her arms, and 
kissed her with fervor on both cheeks. 
Captain Huguenay’s looks were fastened 
upon Nelly. Victor stood a little back; 
Sophie turned to him and said: “ This is 
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my only sister. Nelly, may not my hus- 
ued vantate to peer ou ¥» . 

Miss Reynolds stood transfixed. Her 
only reply was to extend her hand to Vic- 
tor; he bent his head as he took it in his 
own, and touched it with his lips. 

Miss Reynolds trembled at this close 
approach, and she was as white as the 
marble floor on which she stood. 

Sophie’s face expressed wonderment. 

Victor, answering her surprise, whis- 
pered: “My brother loves her,” then 
Sophie smiled, while a glance at the cap- 
tain told her the truth ff Victor’s sugges- 
tion. Meanwhile Miss Reynolds walked 
on towards the side door at the extreme 
right, the central entrance being reserved 
for the use of the bridal procession. Her 
bearing was erect, and she gave no falter- 
ing sign till she reached the vessel of holy 
water within the doorway, where an old 
woman stood crossing herself. Here the 
nerves and tissues which a strong will had 
commanded gave way, and Nelly fell 
prostrate across the threshold. The 
woman at the font shrieked and ran 
away, but two or three others gathered 
round the beautiful girl who looked as 
dead as a sculpture on a monument, and 
who would soon have been too closely 
surrounded but for the intervention of a 
— man, who, darting through the 
crowd, pushed them all back, threw open 


the doors to give her air, and dashed some 
of the holy water over the white face of 


the heretic. 

It was Delorme. Lady Reynolds had 
seen him among the spectators, and now, 
catching a glimpse of his agitated figure, 
broke away from Madame Te Pére’s gos- 
sip and flew to herchild. She was speed- 
ily joined by Captain Huguenay, who was 
at once despatched by her to call up her 
carriage, while she, with Delorme anda 
good woman already engaged in assisting 
him, strove to restore consciousness to 
one whose only peace at that moment 
could be the insensibility which nature 
had —— Gradually the heart re- 
sumed its action, and by Captain Hugue- 
nay and Delorme Miss Reynolds was 
removed to her carriage. 

Just as she was driving away, with her 
héad resting on Millicent’s shoulder, the 
wedding procession came out of the 
church to the music of Mendelssohn’s 
March. 

Wholly ignorant of what had passed at 
the side entrance, Sophie and her hus- 
band, more brilliant than ever in their 
exaltation, frankly returning the greetings 





of the populace, won sympathy from all 
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beholders; and as their carriage took 
them on to the Rue Rivoli, where Ma- 
dame Dépret was to hold a reception, 
prolonged cheering accompanied their 
progress, while flowers were flung pro- 
fusely into the lap of the bride. Not 
with downcast looks, but with smiles 
which seemed the very essence of sun- 
shine, Sophie acknowledged these tokens 
of feeling. 

Bellaria accompanied Madame le Pére 
to Madame Dépret’s, and described tc 
them on the way with sarcastic emphasis 
the accident which had befallen Miss 
Reynolds. He had seen its conclusion 
and had picked up the preceding details 
from the idlers about the church. Such 
were the leading incidents of the day 
which united the destinies of Sophie de 
la Roche and Victor Huguenay. 

Lady Reynolds was persuaded by her 
niece to stayin Paris: Captain Hugue- 
nay was to be avoided: therefore it was 
clearly right to remain away from Fon- 
tainebleau, and, on the whole, their own 
home was the best place for them. 

In a few days the arrival of Lord Heli- 
con, who delighted in surprises and who 
had not written to announce himself, 
brought with it fresh subjects of interest. 
His play was to come out next season at 
the best theatre in London, under the 
auspices of a great actor and an enchant- 
ing actress. This prospect added some- 
thing to the habitual calm with which he 
regarded any topic not involving his per- 
sonal interests, and he continually assured 
Lady Reynolds that with regard to her 
niece all would end well. 

Lady Reynolds listened and for the 
moment was soothed, but nevertheless 
her anxieties, her efforts at cheerfulness, 
her disappointment and solicitude, had 
gradually affected her health; she began 
to look pale, to lose power, her memory 
was slightly impaired, and Nelly got 
frightened. 

Dr. H. G——, the most skilful of doc- 
tors and the best of men, was sent for. 
He looked grave — Lady Reynolds had 
fever: it was a case of low fever, and of 
such a nature that it must have been 
brought on either by malaria or by mental 
trouble. 

Nelly trembled as she listened, and re- 
solved to devote herself wholly to her 
aunt, admitting no other thought. In- 
creasing alarm made this effort natural. 
One day, however, while Millicent was 
sleeping, a letter arrived, directed to Miss 
Reynolds, care of Lady Reynolds, which 
it was necessary to answer and for the 
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time being to conceal. It was a proposal 
of marriage from Captain Huguenay with 
an enclosure from Clotilde pleading for 
him. ‘Gently but a Miss Rey- 
nolds refused this offer, and at the same 
time she wrote privately to Clotilde : “ My 
determination is irrevocable ; be kind and 
help him to forget me with your vivacity 
and pleasant smiles.” 

When Lady Reynolds moved out of 
her bedroom to her drawing-room Lord 
Helicon became a daily visitor and shared 
with Nelly the pleasure of tending her 
aunt. Every day also Delorme spent an 
hour at the house with the express under- 
standing that this hour was to give Miss 
Reynolds the opportunity for exercise in 
the open air. At four o’clock precisely 
Miss Reynolds went out; at four o’clock 
puactantly Delorme came in; and regu- 
larly at a quarter before five he took his 
leave. Lady Reynolds had ceased to 
speak of him, but Lord Helicon told 
Nelly that he had grown thin, that his 
fresh color had disappeared, and _ that 
deep lines across his brow indicated care 
and suffering. His father’s debts were 
paid; he had taken a studio in the Ave- 
nue d’Issy, and was at work upon a 
remarkable picture of still life. The sub- 
ject was a ruined bird’s nest and showed 
that still life could have a poetry of its 
own. Nelly sighed and said: “ He will 
never forgive me.” 

But it happened one day that Miss 
Reynolds shortened her walk and that 
Delorme prolonged his visit. The win- 
dows were darkened, for Lady Reynolds 
could not bear the light, and Nelly was 
kneeling by the side of her aunt’s couch 
before she perceived Delorme, who had 
moved to its head upon her entrance. 

Lady Reynolds was better, much bet- 
ter; she said so, and Nelly, very com- 
posed during her illness, was seized with 
a sudden emotion which was betrayed by 
a deep-drawn breath and a stifled sob. 
Delorme could not resist it; he extended 
his hand and clasped hers ; she returned 
the pressure and as she bent down her 
head Henri felt the touch of her tears; 
faster they flowed and faster, and closely 
she held that hand; the blood of a loyal 
heart flowed in its veins. 

No reader will need to be told that this 
scene was followed in due time by a wed- 
ding; but the fortunes of some other 
personages have yet to be told. 

Upon the announcement of the De- 
lorme marriage, Lord Helicon again be- 
came the suitor of Lady Re adie. and 





again she refused his suit wi 


the assur- 
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ance that she desired to preserve the 
charm of his friendship. 

Delorme took a house and studio at 
Versailles with a suite of rooms for the 
exclusive use of Lady Reynolds, for 
neither she nor Nelly could live quite 
happily apart. 

Captain Huguenay found in the warm 
heart of Clotilde the consolation which 
Miss Reynolds had assigned to him; 
while Bellaria discovered in Mademoi- 
selle le Pére a disposition which suited 
his own, only it happened that on the 
death of her father a promised heritage 
was not forthcoming. It had been the 
chief object of the tender singer, and the 
loss of it occasioned considerable domes- 
tic infelicity. 

Madame le Pére, in a second marriage 
attended with disgraceful circumstances, 
squandered the dowry left to her and 
died penniless. All the happiness that 
Sophie had anticipated with Victor Hu- 

enay she found. After a year spent in 

taly they established themselves in a 
charming house overlooking the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, and in its balcony, 
loaded with roses and clematis, they 
assed together the evening hours of 
bright summer days. Their life was 
blessed, and in its full enjoyment they 
neither of them ever guessed that before 
her marriage Madame Henri Delorme 
had known another love. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CENTRAL ASIA: THE MEETING-PLACE OF 
EMPIRES. 


CENTRAL AsIA is almost as little known 
to the external world as central Africa is, 
while we want to know much more about 
it. The features, too, and commingled 
races of the former region, are in many 
respects much stranger and more difficult 
to comprehend than those of the latter. 
It is easier to form a picture to the mind’s 
eye of the heart of the “ Dark Continent,” 
with its wide savannahs and marshes, its 
dense forests and broad rivers, and its 
unorganized population, than of the ex- 
traordinary commingling of lofty moun- 
taifi ranges, vast sandy deserts, and scat- 
tered oases of fertility, with a separate 
State and population in each, which are 
to be found in the secluded region which 
lies in the heart of the continent of Asia 
and Europe. 

This central quadrangle of the Old 
World, which has so long lain beyond the 





pale of general interest or of civilized 
empire — a No Man’s Land, save in part 
from the overflow of Chinese power —is 
now becoming the meeting-place of the 
three greatest empires of the world — 
greatest, at least, in population and terri- 
tory. Within the last ten years Russia 
has been advancing rapidly into that se- 
cluded region; she now fills nearly the 
whole western half of it, coming in con- 
tact with Chinese power in the eastern 
half; and ere long her legions will have 
crossed the Oxus and come within sight 
of the snow-clad summits of the Hindoo 
Koosh — possibly by that time sentinelled 
by the redcoats of England. Public at- 
tention is turning to this little-known part 
of the world in anxious expectancy; and 
we believe it will not be unseasonable if 
we here sketch broadly the features of the 
region, and the important events which 
are there in progress. 

Central Asia—the region extending 
eastwards from the Caspian sea to the 
wall-topped mountain-range which forms 
the frontier of China proper —has for 
ages been going from good to bad, alike 
physically and in the condition of its peo- 
ple. Looking at the present aspect of the 
region —a vast expanse of barren deserts 
interspersed by isolated oases, — it seems 
well nigh incredible that there was the 
early home of all the leading nations of 
the world; of the Semitic and Aryan 
races —of Celt, Teuton, and Slav, of 
Persians and Hindoos, of the Hebrews 
and Assyrians. The story of the pri- 
meval migrations from that home in upper 
Asia is only told by glimpses in the book 
of Genesis, in isolated allusions in ancient 
Hindoo literature, and also, it appears, in 
some of the recovered tablets of long- 
buried Nineveh. In Semitic tradition the 
region figures as the site of Paradise; 
while the ancient Hindoos looked back to 
it as the land of the sages, and where the 
Brahmanical tongue was spoken in its 
greatest purity. In the second, but still 
very remote and dim stage of history, we 
see Balkh, the chief town of the region 
and the - e of an Aryan people, where 
the flag of the new Zoroastrian religion 
first waved, before the Persians came 
down by Herat into the Zagros moun- 
tains, and became the neighbors of the 
Semitic lords of the Mesopotamian val- 
ley. Again, a thousand years or more, 
and Alexander the Great led the Greeks 
back to the earliest home of their race, 
and at that time the region north of Per- 
sia and Affghanistan was full of walled 
towns, and was still peopled by the Ar- 
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yans. Even the Scyths to the north of the 
— (ruled at times by a queen), who 

attled with the Persian monarchs, and 
who overran south-western Asia seven 
centuries before Christ, were neither Tar- 
tars nor Turcomans, but ancestors of 
some of the populations of modern Eu- 
rope. 

When upper Asia again became visi- 
ble to European eye, a great change had 
occurred in the population. Sixteen cen- 
turies had elapsed since the conquests of 
Alexander (which temporarily established 
European sway in that region to the 
banks of the Jaxartes), when the marvel- 
lous journey of Marco Polo once more 
revealed upper Asia, and first brought 
into light the grand Mongolian empire of 
China. In the long interval, the Arabian 
conquests had extinguished the fire-tem- 

les of Zoroaster, and established Semitic 
influence ; and then, first the Turks and 
next the Tartars had swept down upon 
the scene from the north-east. The old 
Aryan peoples had disappeared, — some 
of them having migrated into Europe, 
swelling the barbarian rush which finally 
broke down the grand empire of Rome; 
and the rule of the great khan of the 
Tartars extended from the frontiers of 
Poland to the Seaof China. Despite the 
invasion of Chengis Khan and 
condition of once-royal Balkh, 
and 


desolatin 
the saat 
flourishing cities still abounded; 
Samarkand, Bokhara, Balkh, and other 
towns, joined in overland trade with the 
still more wealthy cities of China, which 
empire was then at the height of its ma- 


terial prosperity. If we look at the same 
region now—if we follow the narrative 
of travellers across the great plains 
through which the Oxus and Jaxartes 
flow, reaching from the Caspian to the 
mountains — we see a land of desolation, 
where ruins are far more numerous than 
the living towns. 

It has been truly said that the great 
destroyer of man’s works is not time, but 
the ruthless hand of man himself. The 
wrathful passage of a Hoolagoo or a 
Chenghis, consigning to destruction every 
city that offered opposition, —even the 
ceaseless internal feuds of that region, 
where deserts and oases are intermingled, 
so that wealth was ever in contiguity to 
warlike and covetous barbarism, have 
undoubtedly done much to destroy this 
ancient prosperity. But manifestly, phys- 
ical changes have been disastrously at 
work. Geology tells the startling truth, 
undreamt of a lifetime ago, that the 
greater part of what is now land was 
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water, — that what are now uplands or 
mountain-tops, once lay at the bottom of 
the ocean, — and that volcanic action has 
effected mighty changes upon the earth’s 
surface. We know that the Mediterra- 
nean was at one time a true inland sea, 
severed alike from the Euxine and the 
Atlantic, before the rupture of the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the Bosphorus; while, 
on the other hand, as the line of the 
natron lakes indicates, the Mediterranean 
may have been united with the Red Sea, 
making Africa an island-continent. We 
now know, also, that the stony wastes of 
the Sahara are the bottom of an ancient 
sea, which made a peninsula of northern 
Africa, the country of the Berbers, — 
which old sea, together with the other of 
which we shall speak presently, well nigh 
realized the “ocean-stream” of Homer 
and other early Greek poets. But we are 
too prone to Sdliewe that such physical 
changes were confined to long ago, and 
have played no appreciable part within 
the verge of human history or veritable 
tradition. We forget that, before our 
own eyes, Greenland is rising, and within 
no great time has become utterly barren 
in consequence of this upheaval ; that the 
old “green land” of the early settlers 
is now covered with perpetual snow, and 
the icy glaciers come down to the cliffs 
on the sea. We forget that Norway, too, 
is undergoing an upheaval, noticeable for 
several centuries, — a fact which seems to 
show that that country was able to main- 
tain a larger population in the days of the 
sea-kings than at present. Nay, more, 
the change, gradual though it doubtless 
was, — contributed to the cease- 
less efflux of Scandinavian rovers, who 
for several centuries poured not only into 
Britain and France, but founded Norman 
settlements in Italy and Sicily, and sent 
fleets ot the dragon-headed galleys into 
the sunny waters of the Mediterranean. 
Physical changes on a great scale have 
been at work in central Asia. An old 
legend in the Brahmanical books tells 
that the parents of the Hindoos were 
forced to migrate from upper Asia by a 
fiery serpent and snow (of which some 
writers may find a twin allegory in the 
flaming sword of the archangel that drove 
our first parents out of Paradise) — indi- 
cating that there was volcanic outburst 
and diminished temperature, consequent 
upon upheaval; that the now empty cra- 
ters of the region then burst into action 
— either for the first time, or, like Vesu- 
vius in A.D. 79, after an immemorial 
slumber—with the natural effect of an 
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upheaval of the region. Geology, too, 
shows that in ancient times the North 
Sea projected southwards into the very 
heart of the Old World, extending along 
the flanks of the Ural chain to the Cau- 
casus and the Persian mountain-range. 
The subsequent receding of its waters 
could only have been owing to a rising, 
slow or sudden, of the land, such as would 
be produced by the agencies mentioned 
in the old legends. The Northern Ocean 
has ebbed back some two thousand miles, 
leaving only its deepest pools in the Cas- 
pian and Aral Lake. Deprived of this 
inland ocean, the region would quickly 
lose temperateness of climate, and also 
the moisture requisite for fertility. The 
climate, like that of all inland countries, 
would become given to extremes, — very 
cold in winter and intensely hot in sum- 
mer—as it now is. The grassy or 
wooded plains of old times would become 
the waterless steppes of to-day. The 
cold, too, would lead to the cutting down 
of the forests for fuel — now so eagerly 
sought after — thereby still further desic- 
cating the country by no longer attracting 
either the dews or the rain, still less pre- 
serving by umbrageous shade the moisture 
when it happened to fall. 

An eminent writer on physical science 
has remarked that the formation of the 
great deltas of the world —those of the 
Nile and Mississippi — may be seen per- 
fectly illustrated in miniature if one 
watches the effects of a heavy shower 
upon the sides of our macadamized roads, 
where the sandy débris is carried down to 
the gutters in tiny deltas. In like man- 
ner, but upon a much larger scale, the 
vast changes which have occurred in the 
water-system of central Asia may be 
illustrated by what daily meets the eye of 
thousands of travellers at home, who look 
at leisure on the face of our country from 
a railway-train. As the traveller thus 
traverses the length or breadth of En- 

land, numerous small flats or plains may 

e seen, many of them level as a bowling- 
green, varying in length from a few hun- 
dred yards to several miles; and in each 
and all of them a watercourse —it may 
be a river, or merely a ditch — will be 
seen to traverse the flat; while at the 
lower end there is always an eminence — 
it may be hill or mountain, or merely a 
hardly noticeable rising of the ground — 
through which the watercourse finds an 
outlet. Each of those flats or plains has 
been the bed of a lake, where the soil 
brought down by the stream has gradually 
raised the bottom to its present level; 
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and thereafter the stream has worn or 
burst a passage for its waters through the 
obstructing heights. Many of our exist- 
ing lakes are evidently doomed similarly 
to disappear. Look at the upper end of 
each of the Cumberland lakes, — indeed 
of almost all our lakes, —and there will 
be seen a green flat which has already 
been silted up, and then a marshy fringe 
steadily encroaching upon the waters of 
the lake. Or look at Glencoe, and see 
the process well nigh complete. In that 
lone valley among the Scottish mountains 
there is still a small lake, which mani- 
festly used to be very much larger; but 
the stream which passes through it is 
gradually silting it up with descending 
débris, and in little more than another 
generation the lakelet will have disap- 
peared, leaving only the streamlet cutting 
through a-green flat of alluvial soil. 

It is this drying-up process, and conse- 
quent desiccation of the climate, which 
has produced the adverse physical changes 
in central Asia. That region as here de- 
fined — viz., reaching from the Caspian to 
the mountain frontier of China proper — 
is severed into an eastern and western 
part by the “ Roof of the World,” —the 
broad and lofty mountain-chain running 
northward from the Hindoo Koosh, and 
which forms the watershed of upper 
Asia; from whence the Oxus and Jaxartes 
flow westward into the Aral Lake, while 
the far vaster rivers of China go eastward 
on their long and unexplored courses, and 
after traversing the Flowery Land, fall 
by many and shifting mouths into the 
Pacific. Beyond, or eastward of this 
lofty dividing mountain-chain — called in 
its southern part the Bolor-tag or plateau 
of Pamir, and in its north-eastern range 
the Tien Shan, or the “ Heaven-seeking 
Mountains ” — lie the fertile plains of 
Kashgar and Yarkand, while Kuldja is 
enfolded at the north-eastern part of the 
Tien Shan, — countries where Russia and 
China now meet as neighbors, and in 
hardly disguised feud. 

For the present let us confine our view 
to the western half of central Asia— 
commonly called “ Turkestan ” or “ Inde- 
pendent Tartary” — lying between the 
Roof of the World and the frontier of 
Europe. Here we behold a vast expanse 
of deserts, interspersed with oases, and 
with two great rivers flowing in nearly 
parallel north-westerly courses through 
the region, until they both fall into the 
Aral Lake. These two great rivers, the 
Oxus and Jaxartes (calling them by their 
classical names, which we believe are 
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more familiar to the public than their 
modern titles, — viz., the Amu Darya and 
the Sir Darya), have their sources in the 
central chain of mountains — the Oxus in 
the plateau of Pamir, and the Jaxartes in 
the Tien Shan range. Inthe first part of 
their course, as they leave the mountains, 
the adjoining country is well watered, and 
has many fertile valleys and little plains, 
wherein, on the Jaxartes, stand Chimkent, 
Tashkent, and Khodjent; while on the 

lains of the Oxus — chiefly to the south, 

etween the river and the Hindoo Koosh 
— stand Kunduz, Balkh, and other towns, 
once the site of flourishing settlernents 
and ancient civilization. Beyond this up- 

er part of their course the two rivers flow 
in nearly parallel courses through arid 
deserts, —the great Kizzil Kum desert, 
about two hundred and fifty miles broad, 
covering the whole land between the two 
rivers ; another equally vast desert, the 
Kara Kum, extends southwards from the 
Oxus; while the whole region west of 
the delta of the Oxus, and between the 


Aral and Caspian, is likewise desert. 
But there is a third river of note in the 
region, — namely, the Zarafshan, which 
descends from a glacier in the mountains 
only a little to the south of where the 


Jaxartes enters the plains. The Zaraf- 
shan flows due westward for some two 
hundred miles, meandering in many 
branches, and forming the oasis of Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, — until its waters are 
at length swallowed up, just as they make 
a turn southward at Bokhara, as if to fall 
into the Oxus. This central river-course 
is the most extensive fertile part of the 
whole region — surpassing the plains 
around Balkh, and equalling the fertility 
of the oasis of Khiva, where the Oxus 
scatters wide its waters before it falls 
by numerous courses into the Aral Lake. 
The oasis of the Zarafshan constitutes 
the chief portion of the state of Bokhara 
(which also extends to the north bank of 
the Oxus), and the famous old city of 
Samarkand stands in the upper or eastern 
part of this fertile river-course. 

The readiest way to understand the 
geography of this western half of central 
Asia, lying between the Roof of the World 
and the European frontier, is to bear in 
mind that originally the great inland sea 
(of which the Aral and the Caspian are the 
relics), extended over the whole region up 
to the base of the broad and lofty mass of 
mountains which bound it on the east. 
Thus the Oxus, Jaxartes, and Zarafshan 
fell into the sea as soon as they left the 
mountain region; and now that the sea 
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has dried up, these rivers have their pres- 
ent course along the sandy, stony bottom 
of the old sea,—wandering alone and 
without tributaries through the desert till 
the two former reach the Aral Lake. The 
Zarafshan splits upinto many branches as 
soon as it leaves the mountains, disap- 
pearing in the sands after turning a por- 
tion of the old sea-bottom into the fertile 
oasis of Samarkand and Bokhara; but the 
Oxus and Jaxartes each flows in a single 
stream — the latter until it falls into the 
Aral Lake, and the former till within some 
two hundred miles of its mouth, at which 
point it spreads into many streams, creat- 
ing the oasis of Khiva. 

n ancient times, a narrow zone of fer- 
tility extended westwards from Khiva to 
the Caspian, following the course of the 
Oxus, which then carried its waters to the 
Caspian Sea. Butsome centuries ago the 
Khivans built a great dam across the river 
at a part where the country is so flat that 
the waters may travel either way, so that 
the Oxus was made to take a bend due 
northwards for a hundred miles, to the 
Aral Lake; and its old course westwards 
into the Caspian, still traceable, is marked 
by ruins, the remains of an extinguished 
fertility and deserted population. 

The Aral lies parallel with the northern 
part of the Caspian, and to the south of 
the Aral lies the oasis of Khiva. The 
whole country west of the lake and the 
oasis, and between them and the Caspian, 
is an almost impassable desert; which 
also extends in unbroken course far east- 
ward from the lower end of the Caspian, 
sweeping round by the south of Khivaand 
up the southern bank of the Oxus almost 
as far as Balkh —and forming the true 
geographical boundary between central 
Asia and Persia. In the eastern apex of 
this desert stands the tiny oasis of Merv, 
—a place now becoming familiar to En- 
glish newspaper readers as the goal to 
which Russia is working her way — a cov- 
eted outpost on the Afghan frontier. 

Such, then, in its broad physical as- 
pects, is central Asia. Before treating of 
the new powers that are breaking into and 
operating in that vast region, let us pause 
for a moment to consider what have been 
the strange vicissitudes and fortunes of 
the peoples who in succession have occu- 
pied this heart of the Old World. First, 
as to the eventful effects of one part of 
the physical changes above referred to, 
on the colonizing of Europe with its pres- 
ent race of nations—a matter hitherto 
unnoticed either by historians or geogra- 
phers. Consider the western boundaries 
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of the region, while it was still the mother- 
land both of the Semitic race and of the 
now diverse sections of the far-spread 
Aryans. Europe, which geographically 
is merely a peninsula of Asia, was not 
only the dark continent, but was almost, 
if not entirely, insulated from Asia. The 
peoples in the old home were girdled in 
on the west by a great gulf of the North- 
ern Ocean stretching southwards to the 
Persian mountains, — with, in the north, 
the lofty Ural chain rising beyond the sea 
in the dim land of the settingsun. When 
the physical cataclysm occurred — by a 
sudden convulsion, according to the an- 
cient legends, and we may still say “ com- 
paratively suddenly ”— when the North 
Sea ebbed back, andthe Urals rose out of 
dry land, — even then Europe was acces- 
sible only at a few points. Nevertheless, 
for the first time the dark continent of 
the west was opened; and rounding the 
shores of the Sea of Azof, or crossing in 
coracles the Bosphorus, Greek and Ro- 
man, Celt, Teuton, and Slav began their 
migrations from the old home into 
Europe, — not as races, but rather as fam- 
ilies or small migrating bodies, which 
grew into nations with the lapse of centu- 
ries. So slow, scattered, and interrupted 
was this westward migration, that a por- 


tion of the great Gothic family still lin- 
gered in the Crimea in the days of Marco 


Polo. In the time of Alexander the 
Great, central Asia, westward of the Roof 
of the World (perhaps even as far as the 
Desert of Gobi), was occupied by an 
Aryan population. The Macedonian con- 
queror came in contact with no strange 
races south of the Jaxartes, and the 
Scythians who lived to the north of that 
river were, as expressly recorded, of the 
same race as the European Scyths in the 
valley of the Danube. Thereafter the 
population of central Asia underwent 
great changes. The Turkish race from 
the Altai Mountains, in the north-east, 
began to appear on the scene, with the 
White Huns as their vanguard. The 
Mongolian power of China then became a 
martial and conquering empire, and in the 
sixth and seventh centuries after Christ 
extended its arms and sovereignty across 
Asia almost to the shores of the Caspian: 
and we have books of travel written by 
Chinamen who about that time journeyed 
over the whole breadth of central Asia, 
traversing its numerous deserts and sur- 
mounting the Roof of the World and the 
Hindoo Koosh, and finally visiting India, 
and returning in safety to their own coun- 
try. Such a journey would make the 
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fame of any man at the present day. But 
the Turkish race gradually increased in 
the region, and in the eleventh century 
the Seljooks overran even south-western 
Asia. Lastly came the Mongols, crossing 
to the Altai mountain-chain from their 
original home in eastern Siberia, on the 
plains of the Amoor River, — conquering 
Russia in the west and China in the east, 
and establishing a gigantic dominion, ex- 
tending from the frontiers of Poland to 
the Pacific, and also southwards to the 
Levant and the Persian Gulf. So com- 
plete was the sovereignty of the “ great 
khan,” and so orderly the condition of 
central Asia, that the golden tablet given 
by Kublai at Peking “franked” Marco 
Polo throughout his whole journey from 
China to the Levant. Even in the time 
of the Polos, the old Aryan population of 
central Asia existed to a larger extent 
than at present,—the Tajiks, a remnant 
of the old Persian race, sparsely scat- 
tered throughout the country in the upper 
Oxus and in some of the trading towns, 
being now the only remnant of the orig- 
inal population. 

Not only in Asia Minor, which of old 
was peopled by the “ Yavans,”’ or Hellenic 
tribes, but throughout a still larger region 
in central Asia, the Aryan race, who in 
Europe have become the leaders of the 
world, have been vanquished in their old 
homes and expelled by Turks and Tar- 
tars belonging to that Mongolian race 
whom it is now the fashion of Europe to 
despise. Itis hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Europe, the western peninsula 
of Asia, became settled by its Aryan peo- 
ples in much the same way as the “an- 
cient Britons” and the remnants of the 
earlier prehistoric tribes are now found 
in Wales, Cornwall, Brittany, and such 
outlying corners of our continent. In- 
deed, for several centuries one entire half 
of Europe, lying eastward of a line drawn 
from the Baltic through Warsaw and Vi- 
enna to the head of the Adriatic Sea, was 
occupied by the Mongolian Tartars and 
Turks; while the other Asiatic race, the 
Semites, ruled supreme over Spain and 
the islands of the Mediterranean, besides 
occupying the whole of northern Africa. 

. The tide of conquest has now wholly 
turned. The Aryan races of Europe are 
making their way back into the old conti- 
nent of Asia; and while England has 
occupied India, and fringed southern Asia 
with her settlements, Russia is rapidly 
extending her dominion over the north- 
ern and central parts of that continent. 
For many generations past the czars have 
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claimed dominion over Siberia, — the vast 
semi-arctic and thinly-peopled region 
which extends across the north of Asia, 
from the Frozen Ocean to the Altai Moun- 
tains, which chain, with its eastern and 
western prolongations, separates Siberia 
from central Asia. But to the south of 
that boundary —that is, in central Asia 
—the progress of Russia has been quite 
recent; indeed, almost the whole of it 
has been made during the last sixteen 
years. 

The Ural Mountains form the boundary 
of Siberia on the side of Europe; and 
the great highway from Russia, following 
the natural configuration of the country, 
on leaving the Volga at Samara onclentiy 
the seat of the “ Golden Horde ”’), crosses 
the great plains to Uralsk, and thence 
eastwards along the Ural River to Oren- 
burg, which is situated at the southern 
extremity of the Ural chain, and from 
which town the routes branch northward 
into Siberia, and south-westward into 
central Asia. Orenburg was for long 
the most easterly post of Russia; and, 
as will be shown by-and-by, it was from 
this quarter that Russia has made her 
great military advance in recent years. 
Orenburg stands on the Ural River, which 
thence runs due westward for two hun- 
dred miles to Uralsk, at which town, turn- 
ing at right angles, it runs due south for 
some three hundred miles to the head of 
the Caspian Sea, at Gurieff. Thus the 
Ural River—from Orenburg to Uralsk, 
and thence to the Caspian — bounds the 
north-western corner of central Asia; 
and the remainder and larger part of the 
western frontier of central Asia is formed 
by the Caspian Sea, which (some seven 
hundred and fifty miles in length) extends 
southward to the Persian mountains. 

On its western or European front cen- 
tral Asia is covered by a bulwark of al- 
most impassable steppe and desert. Its 
north-western corner—an almost quad- 
rangular space three hundred miles 
square, extending from the latitude of 
Uralsk, Orenburg, and Ormsk, in the 
north, to the head of the Caspian and 
Aral seas — consists of a_ waterless 
steppe, wholly unfit for settled habitation, 
but which in the spring and early sum- 
mer, moistened by the melting of the 
snow, furnishes rich pasturage for the 
roving Khirgiz tribes. But to the south 
of this steppe a vast sandy desert spreads 
eastward from the shores of the Caspian. 
At its narrowest point — between the 
Caspian and the Aral seas —this desert 
averages nearly two hundred miles in 
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breadth ; while eastward of the Aral, the 
desert begins again, and extends for some 
six hundred miles up to the lowlands at 
the foot of the Roof of the World. To 
the south of the Aral, between the Cas- 
pian and the oasis of Khiva, the desert 
is about three hundred and fifty miles in 
breadth; and tothe south of Khiva again, 
the Caspian desert unites with the Kara 
Kum (lying to the south of the Oxus), 
extending inland in an unbroken waste 
of sand beyond Merv, which is distant 
from the Caspian nearly five hundred 
miles. Thus the oasis of Khiva, although 
the nearest or most westerly of all the 
fertile and settled districts of central 
Asia, is separated from the Caspian by 
fully three hundred and fifty miles of pure 
desert —a physical obstacle which might 
appal even a daring conqueror. 

Thus shrouded, as well as protected, 
by deserts, central Asia was for long a 
terra incognita to its European neighbors. 
The first tidings of Khiva was obtained 
by the Cossack tribes, who, in one of 
their plundering forays, captured some 
Persians, who told them of a very rich 
and fertile state beyond the deserts. Al- 
lured by the prospect of rich booty, the 
Cossack horsemen on two or three occa- 
sions made a long and rapid march across 
the deserts from the Caspian,-—and with 
some success at the outset; but on each 
occasion they were overtaken, when re- 
crossing the deserts with their plunder, 
by the Khivan cavalry, and were cut to 
pieces. 

Peter the Great was the first Russian 
monarch who cast a covetous eye upon 
Khiva. Inspired by a far-reaching ambi- 
tion, and possessed of extraordinary po- 
litical genius, Peter gave his whole 
thoughts to freeing Russia from the phys- 
ical fetters by which, in his day, it was 
isolated from the rest of the civilized 
world. He forced it forward to the Bal- 
tic at St. Petersburg; he conquered a 
southern outlet for his dominions on the 
Sea of Azof and Euxine, with Constan- 
tinople as the goal; and in like spirit he 
resolved to open Asia to his people and 
his power. A Khivan merchant who came 
to his court told him all about Khiva, 
that fertile state beyond the deserts, — 
how the sands of the region yielded gold, 
—and of the mighty stream of the Oxus, 
which now flowed into the Aral Sea, 
but formerly had traversed the western 
desert, and carried its broad stream to 
the Caspian. Strange as it may seem, 
the dominating thought that arose in the 
mind of Peter was, “ By this route I shall 
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be able to reach India!” India was then, 
as long before, fabled for its stores of 
old and silver and gems, for splendid 
fertility and vast accumulated wealth. 
And to Peter—as to every Russian of 
the present day —central Asia was cov- 
eted, not for itself, but as a highway to 
the golden world of India. Peter with 
his own hand drew up orders for estab- 
lishing a military post at Krasnovodski, 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian, at 
the point nearest to Khiva, and close to 
the ancient mouth of the river Oxus. He 
then despatched a military expedition to 
Khiva under Prince Bekovitch Tcher- 
kassky, — professedly on a pacific mis- 
sion, but really to conquer that state. 
The desert was successfully traversed ; 
but, owing to incompetent generalship, 
the Russian troops were ultimately mas- 
sacred by the Khivans, who employed the 
same treachery which had been designed 
against themselves.* 

This was in 1717. Peter then saw 
that the physical obstacles to an advance 
upon Khiva in this quarter could not 
be successfully met until the Turcoman 
tribes of the desert were brought under 
Russian influence, so as to facilitate the 
long march through that waterless and 
desolate region. A long pause ensued. 
Although the emperor Paul arranged with 
Napoleon for an expedition to India from 
the southern shores of the Caspian, no 
renewal of the advance upon Khiva was 
made until our own times. 

When the Russian government resumed 
its activity on its eastern borders, atten- 
tion was turned to the northern part of 


* The orders given to Prince Tcherkassky, in the 
czar’s own handwriting, were as follows : — 

“1. To construct a fort for a thousand men at the 
former mouth of the Oxus. 

“2, To ascend the old bed of the river in the char- 
acter of ambassador to the khan of Khiva, and to ascer- 
tain whether the mouths opening into the Aral Lake 
can be closed, and if so, by what means, and with what 
amount of labor. 

“3. To examine the ground near the existing dam, 
and to take measures for erecting a fort there, and for 
building a town. 

“4, 5, and 6. To incline the khan of Khiva to fidelity 
and submission, promising him hereditary possession 
and a guard for his services.” 

The seventh clause of the czar’s order directed Prince 
Bekovitch to ask the khan for vessels, ‘‘ and to send a 
merchant in them to India by the Amu-Darya (Oxus), 
ordering the same to ascend the river as far as vessels 
can go, and from thence to proceed to India, remarking 
the rivers and lakes, and describing the way by land 
and water, but particularly the water-way to India by 
lake or river, returning from India the same way ; or, 
should the merchant hear in India of a still better way 
to the Caspian Sea, to come back by that, and to de- 
scribe it in writing.’”? The merchant was to be pro- 
vided with letters to the khans of Khiva and Bokhara, 
and to the mogul. Besides the veritable merchant, a 
naval officer, "Tissemnent Kojur, with five or more 
eanavigators,” was to be sent to India in merchant’s 

e 
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the Caspian, with the view of traversing 
the desert to the shores of the Aral Sea; 
for if this could be accomplished, it would 
be thereafter easy to reach Khiva, by 
marching southward along the shores of 
the Aral Sea to the mouth of the Oxus, 
and thence through the delta of that river 
to Khiva. This part of the desert — 
namely, lying between the Caspian and 
the Aral seas, and even somewhat further 
southward—is known as the Urst-Urt 
steppe or plateau. It must have been an 
island in those primeval times when the 
Caspian and Aral seas were part of the 
Northern Ocean. It is bordered all 
round by what in India would be called 
ghauts—a scarped cliff (known by the 
name of “the Tchink”’), very steep, and 
rising to the height of some four hundred 
feet. Count Borkh and other Russian 
officers have at various times made expe- 
ditions across the plateau; a line of wells 
has been sunk, but as these are nearly two 
hundred feet in depth, they are difficult to 
work ; and this part of the desert, as well 
as the more southerly portion between 
the Caspian and Khiva, has proved insu- 
perable as a line of military advance, 
except to one of the small columns de- 
spatched from the Caspian to co operate 
against Khiva in 1873. 

This western or Caspian front of cen- 
tral Asia having been found impenetrable, 
owing to the broad zone of deserts by 
which it is covered, the Russian govern- 
ment and generals have made their great 
advance from the north (from their Sibe- 
rian frontier), and mainly from the north- 
western corner of central Asia at Oren- 
burg. The prospect which lay before 
them was not tempting. From Orenburg 
eastwards along the northern front of cen- 
tral Asia, bordering on Siberia, there was 
nothing but an expanse of sandy wastes 
and sterile mountain-ranges (to this day 
mostly unexplored). The advance must 
proceed south-eastward by the Jaxartes 
river, along a diagonal line through the 
region from Orenburg to Tashkent and 
Khokan —the latter place being in the 
heart of the great mountains, adjoining 
the sources of the Jaxartes. And nearly 
a thousand miles must be traversed from 
Orenburg before the region of towns 
and fertility could be reached, lying 
among the well-watered valleys and little 
plains at the western base of the central 
mountain region. From Orenburg, at a 
distance of six hundred miles, the first 
point to be reached was the north end of 
the Aral Sea, —the intervening country 
being an inhospitable steppe only fit for 
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nomadic pastoral life. For miles around 
this northern end of the Aral, the soil is 
impregnated with salt, — as indeed is the 
case generally around the shores of this 
gradually-drying-up sea. Since the Oxus 
was turned into it three centuries ago, 
the. southern end of the Aral has been 
silted up for fifty or sixty miles, forming 
the marshy delta of that river; while the 
Jaxartes has been doing a similar but less 
extensive work at its north-eastern corner, 
and also covers the land far and wide 
with its autumnal inundations, which be- 
come sheets of ice during the winter 
months. 

It was here, at the point where the 
Jaxartes River debouches into the Aral 
Sea, that the Russians built their military 
station of Kazalinsk (commonly called 
Fort Number 1); but, although the 
whole trade of the country beyond passes 
this way to Orenburg, there is only a 
mere village, consisting chiefly of the 
kibitkas or tents of the Turcomans. Ar- 
rived at this first halting-place, what was 
the prospect which lay before the Musco- 
vite invaders? To the south, covering 
the whole region between the course of 
the Jaxartes and that of the Oxus, lies 
the great Kizzil Kum or Red Desert, — 
from three hundred to four hundred miles 


in breadth, and spreading eastwards from 
the Aral Sea for some six hundred miles, 
up to the watered district adjoining the 


foot of the great mountains. From Kaza- 
linsk, as the crow flies, three hundred 
miles of desert have to be crossed before 
reaching the north bank of the Oxus 
opposite to Khiva, which lies on the south 
bank of the Oxus; so that Khiva was 
still as inaccessible from the north as it was 
from the Caspian. But the Russians had 
reached the Jaxartes River, which is navi- 
gable by steamers; and although deserts 
lie both to the north and to the south of 
that river, along its course the Russian 
legions could advance, secure of that main 
desideratum in those regions, a supply of 
water. Kazalinsk in fact was a mere 
stepping-stone. Of itself it was worth 
nothing. To the six hundred miles of 
advance from Orenburg, the Russians 
must add other four hundred miles before 
they could reach even the frontiers of any 
settled or fertile country. 

Let us now look at the steppes and 
deserts which, alike to the east and to 
the west of the Roof of the World, cover 
nearly nine-tenths of the non-mountainous 
regions of central Asia. The steppes — 
like the district lying between the north 
ends of the Caspian and Aral and the 
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latitude of Uralsk and Orenburg (which 
may be called the Siberian frontier) — 
are covered by some depth of vegetative 
soil, and in spring, when moistened by 
the melting snows of winter, produce very 
rich pasturage ; but from want of water, 
they cannot be the seats of a settled 
population. But the deserts, which are 
the predominant feature of central Asia, 
are not only waterless, but expanses of 
arid sand, usually impregnated with salt; 
in fact, as already said, they are the bot- 
tom of ancient dried-up seas. Nota tree 
is to be seen; and even the brushwood, 
invaluable as supplying fuel for the pass- 
ing traveller, in some places wholly dis- 
appears. In summer the heat is terrific; 
shade is nowhere; and the sun’s rays are 
reflected upon the traveller from a glow- 
ing mass of sand, which is lifted in suffo- 
cating clouds by every breath of wind. 
Itis only at rare spots that wells are to 
be found, and these, although sufficient 
for the travelling party of the merchant 
and for small caravans, are of but little 
use for a military expedition of any size. 
In winter the whole region is covered 
with snow for several months as far south 
as Khiva and the line of the Oxus, and 
to some extent all the way down to north- 
ern Persia and Afghanistan. And the 
cold is as intense and unendurable as is 
the sun-heat of summer —the least ex- 
posure of the body being attended with 
frost-bite; and to touch metal with the 
bare hand is to be burnt as with fire. 
Accordingly, the obstacles to military 
expeditions across these deserts are tre- 
mendous. As yet the Kara Kum, lying 
south of Khiva and of the Oxus, has not 
been explored or even penetrated by the 
Russians; but to cross either the Kizzil 
Kum between the Jaxartes and Oxus, or 
the western deserts between the Caspian 
and Khiva, occupies about a month. No 
wonder, then, that five thousand fighting 
men is about the largest force which ever 
undertakes the passage of any of those 
deserts. The whole leodeusy for this 
long period has to be carried, besides the 
munitions of war; and for this freightage 
ten thousand camels are not thought more 
than enough for a fighting force of five 
thousand men. Thus, not to speak of the 
large body of non-combatants, the convey- 
ance of forage for the camels and horses 
of the expedition is a serious encum- 
brance of itself. As both the steppes and 
the deserts are waterless, the Russians 
have generally preferred to make their 
larger expeditions across the deserts in 
winter, when the whole face of the coun- 
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try is covered with snow, from which a 
supply of water is obtained. If in any 
day’s march the snowy covering is likely 
to be deficient, the snow is crushed into 
bags; or blocks of ice are hung upon the 
camels’ backs, and conveyed for the sup- 
ply either of the caravan or military expe- 
dition. The cold is so intense even at 
midday that there is no fear of the ice or 
snow melting by the way. 

It is only, or best, by particular in- 
stances that travelling under such strange 
conditions can be uate readily intelligible 
to the general reader. So let us refer to 
the graphic pages of Colonel Burnaby, 
who made his “ Ride to Khiva” in the 
winter-time. First, as to the extraordi- 
nary amount of clothing indispensabl 
required to maintain the natural warmt 
of the body. At Samara, on the Volga 
(where the railway, now carried to Oren- 
burg, then ended), he prepared himself 
for his journey by sledge. In addition to 
the dress which he had been wearing, and 
which included some extra-thick drawers 
and a pair of trousers which, in the esti- 
mation of the London tailor, “no cold 
could get through anyhow,” he first put 
on three pairs of the thickest stockings 
drawn up high above the knee; over them 
a pair of fur-lined low shoes, which in 
turn were inserted into leather goloshes ; 
and finally his limbs were encased in a 
pair of enormous cloth boots, reaching up 
to the thigh. A heavy flannel under-shirt, 
and a shirt covered by a thick wadded 
waistcoat, together with a coat of the 
same kind, encased his body, which finally 
was enveloped in a ~~ fur pelisse reach- 
ing to his feet. His head was protected 
with a fur cap, and a dashlik, or cloth 
headpiece of a conical shape made to 
cover the cap, and having two long ends 
which tie round the throat. “I thought 
that I should have a good laugh at the 
wind, no matter how cutting it might be,” 
he says; “ but AZolus had the laugh on 
his side before the journey was over.” 
No wonder that when he had to take to 
horseback, in his ride across the desert, 
he found he could hardly mount. And 
this enormous mass of clothing he had to 
wear both day and night for a fortnight 
as he traversed at express speed the 
Kizzil Kum. To take off any part of the 
dress would have been to risk frost-bite 
in its severest form. Once when he fell 
asleep in his sledge, his hands dropped 
out of their warm covering, and in a few 
minutes he awoke in intense pain: “It 
seemed as if my extremities had been 
plunged into some corrosive fluid which 
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was gradually eating the flesh from my 
bones.” The ordinary rubbing with snow 
was of no avail; the fire continued to 
spread upwards, but the lower portions of 
his arms became void of sensation; and 
his arms, deprived of circulation, hung as 
if paralyzed; and it was only by roughest 
rubbing with spirits, till the skin was 
broken and peeled under the horny hands 
of some friendly Cossacks, that he es- 
caped the fate of seeing his arms drop off 
under the frost-bite. 

The load that has to be carried for 
each traveller through these deserts is of 
the most formidable amount. Although 
Colonel Burnaby’s personal luggage con- 
sisted only of a change of clothes, a few 
instruments, and a gun, no fewer than 
three camels and two horses were needed 
to carry the supplies for himself and his 
Tartar servant. Provisions have to be 
laid in for the whole journey, — which 
Colonel Burnaby rode in a fortnight, at 
the rate of thirty-seven miles a day, but 
which would take a military column twice 
that time. Even firewood has to be car- 
ried for part of the journey. For food 
the chief supply was cabbage soup con- 
taining large pieces of mutton — the mess 
being frozen at once, and had to be 
melted at each resting-place. Tea, drunk 
scalding hot, is an absolute necessity 
when traversing the steppes or deserts in 
winter-time, and is “far superior in heat- 
giving properties to any wine or spirits.” 
“In fact,” says Burnaby, “a traveller 
would succumb to the cold on the latter 
when the former will save his life.” Tea 
is also a valuable help against the fatal 
drowsiness engendered by great cold. In 
crossing the deserts in winter, the tea is 
frequently quite brackish owing to the 
snow from which it is made being inter- 
mixed, however slightly, with the salt- 
impregnated sands. In summer-time on 
the deserts, the Russian officers prefer to 
diet their men on tea and bread, rather 
than on meat, which is too heating. 

Here is a scene in the desert, just 
after leaving Kazalinsk, to cross the Kiz- 
zil Kum to Khiva. “Nought could be 
seen save an endless white expanse. The 
wind howled and whistled, billowing be- 
fore it great waves of snow. Our eyes 
began to run, and the eyeballs to ache: 
the constant glare and cutting breeze half 
blinded us as we rode. The horses 
waded wearily through the piled-up ridges 
of snow. The poor beasts suffered like 
ourselves: their eyes were encrusted 
with frozen tears; and it was as much as 
we could do to urge them forward.” At 
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times the benumbed riders had to dis- 
mount to wipe off the icicles which cov- 
ered and choked the noses and mouths of 
their steeds. 

The camel marches somewhat quicker 
by night than by day; and the usual prac- 
tice is to halt for two hours during the 
day, to encamp at sunset, and,to resume 
the journey at midnight. In this way the 
private traveller may traverse the deserts 
at the rate of nearly forty miles a day, but 
the journey is of the most fatiguing kind: 
even a very strong man like Colonel Bur- 
naby could hardly keep awake on his 
horse; and on one occasion he threw 
himself down on the snow, without tent 
or fire, and fell fast asleep on the instant. 

In some parts the desert is broken by 
ravines, into which the traveller would 
fall if he lost the track; and the wide ex- 
panse is usually a monotonous level, 
where only the practised eye of the native 
guides can keep their way. It is not sur- 
prising to read that a Cossack expedition 
once so entirely lost its way, that instead 
of oy from the desert at Khiva, it 
found itself upon the inhospitable shores 
of the Aral Sea, and from sheer famine 
had to give itself wp as slaves to the 
Khivans. But to the Kirghiz and other 
nomades of the steppes, ‘the book of 
nature is as familiar as the Koran is to 
the moullah. The vision of the Kirghiz 
is very extraordinary, and my guide could 
discern objects with the naked eye which 
I could hardly distinguish with the help 
of my glasses. His knowledge of locality 
also is very remarkable. Sometimes, 
when no track could be seen, he would 
get off his horse, and search for flowers 
or grass. If he could find any, he would 
then be able to judge, by their appear- 
ance, ‘as to the district in which we 
were.” 

It is the more wonderful that the guides 
never miss their way in those trackless 
wastes when so much of the journey is 
performed at night. But the sky is sin- 

ularly clear. In those waterless and 
filles regions there are no vapors to rise 
into the atmosphere, forming clouds or 
haze. This same clearness of the sky 
which so aggravates the sufferings of the 
traveller in the summer-time, when the 
sun shines down without a veil, and the 
sky overhead glares and scorches like 
molten brass, is of great advantage to the 
traveller during the long nights of winter. 
The moon lights up the desert with un- 
surpassaile brightness and lustre. One 
evening the brushwood for the fire was so 
damp, and the acrid smoke became s9 in- 


tolerable, that it was better to face the 
cold without covering ; so the top-piece of 
the tent was removed, leaving only the 
sides standing. ‘It was a glorious even- 
ing; the stars, as seen from the snow- 
covered desert, were brighter and more 
dazzling than any I had hitherto wit- 
nessed,” — albeit he had sojourned on the 
deserts of Africa. “From time to time 
some glittering meteor shot across the 
heavens. A momentary track of vivid 
flame traced out its course through space. 
Showers of orbs of falling fire flashed for 
one moment, and then disappeared. 
Myriads of constellations and worlds 
above sparkled like gems in a priceless 
diadem. It was a magnificent pyrotech- 
nic display, — nature being the sole actor 
in the spectacle. It was well worth a 
journey even to central Asia.” On an- 
other occasion, when the tent was struck 
at midnight to resume the journey, Colo- 
nel Burnaby says: “It was a strange, 
weird scene; the vast snow-covered 
steppe lit up as brightly as if it were mid- 
day by a thousand constellations, which 
reflected themselves in the cold white 
sheet below. Not a cloud dimmed the 
majesty of the heavens; the wind had 
lulled, and no sounds broke the stillness 
of the night.” 

These sandy deserts are utterly unin- 
habitable; and even on the pastoral 
steppes, where the nomadic tribes move 
about with their flocks and herds, it is a 
hard battle to support life. These tribes 
never think of killing a sheep in the sum- 
mer months, in which half of the year 
they live entirely upon milk from their 
flocks, and upon grain which they obtain 
in exchange for their live stock from the 
settled districts. To kill and eat a sheep 
is an extravagance never indulged in save 
during the hard times of winter; and 
then it is agreat event, to be remembered 
for months. “The road to a Kirghiz’s 
heart lies through his stomach ;” and the 
voracious repasts occasionally witnessed 
by Colonel Burnaby recall to one’s 
thoughts the early times of our race, when 
the supreme object of human life was 
simply to support existence, and when 
from year’s end to year’s end the daily 
task was a struggle for food — not for 
“livelihood” as nowadays, but for bare 
food — without a moment’s time to think 
of comforts of dress or dwelling, such as 
— the poorest of our poor now partake 
of. 

Such, then, are the stern physical ob- 
stacles which Russia has had to encounter 





in her advance across this region to meet 
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two other of the greatest powers of the 
world. The first military expedition in 
central Asia undertaken by Russia during 
the present century, or indeed since the 
failure of Peter the Great’s expedition 
against Khiva, was in 1839. And Khiva 
was again the object. But this time the 
advance was made, not as before from the 
eastern shores of the Caspian, but by a 
long march from the extreme north — 
starting from Orenburg, and marching 
southwards by the western side of the 
Aral Sea. General Peroffsky set out 
with forty-five hundred fighting men, and 
twenty-two pieces of artillery, and, be- 
sides horse-transport, he took with him 
ten thousand camels, with two thousand 
Kirghiz drivers. But when he got only 
half-way to Khiva, and before the main 
body had even seen the enemy, the expe- 
dition had to retreat, — having lost two- 
thirds of the troops, and nine thousand 
camels, besides an immense number of 
horses. 

It was only about sixteen years ago 
that the real and continuous advance of 
Russia began. By that time the head of 
the Aral Sea had been reached, and Fort 
Kazalinsk had been erected at the mouth 
of the Jaxartes. And that great and nav- 


igable river opened a highway through the 
steppes and deserts up to the distant 
states on the lowlands at the foot of the 
great mountain-range which divides Asia 


inits central region. ‘“ The Russian fron- 
tier,” said Prince Gortschakoff in sub- 
stance in 1864, ‘cannot remain where it 
is At present it borders only with law- 
less nomadic tribes, with whom it is im- 
possible to establish settled relations. 
We must of necessity go on until we reach 
the settled states, with whom we can enter 
into peaceful commercial relations, profita- 
ble to both parties. And there and then 
we shall stop.” And so, up the course of 
the Jaxartes marched the Russian troops. 
But the settled states which they were 
approaching did not relish this invasion 
of aregion over which their dominion then 
extended. Thus:it happened that, when 
the Russians had advanced some two hun- 
dred miles up the Jaxartes River, they 
found the Khokandian troops guarding the 
frontier town of Ak Mechet. The Khokan- 
dians were defeated, and there the Rus- 
sians built Fort No. 2, or Peroffsky. 
Other two hundred miles were over- 
passed, and the town of Hazret (now 
called Turkistan) fell before the Russian 
attack. General Tchernayeff was now 
the hero of the advance. Chimkent was 
captured (November 1864) by a further 
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advance; and at length the invaders drew 
near to Tashkent, the chief city of the 
khanate, with eighty thousand inhabit- 
ants, — situated in a valley adjoining the 
upper Jaxartes, and nearly six hundred 
miles from the Russian starting-point at 
the mouth of that river. Or if, more 
correctly, we date the military base of the 
Russian expedition at Orenburg, the 
flourishing city of Tashkent, which they 
were thus approaching, was distant from 
that base nearly twelve hundred miles. 
Immediately after the capture of Chim- 
kent, and before the year 1864 had closed, 
General Tchernayeff advanced in a recon- 
noitring expedition towards Tashkent, 
and finally made a sudden assault upon 
that city, in which he was repulsed. Six 
months afterwards (July 1865) he stormed 
the city with a loss of only about a hun- 
dred in killed and wounded, in which 
number there were no officers ; and Tcher- 
nayeff became known in the west as the 
“conqueror of Tashkent.” 

Thus, advancing in the south-easterly 
course from Orenburg, first to the Aral 
Sea, and thence up the river Jaxartes — 
in a diagonal line across the western 
part of central Asia—the Russians by 
the end of 1865 had acquired the whole 
country lying to the north (or rather 
north-east) of the Jaxartes, and westward 
up to the foot of the lofty mountain chain 
which divides central Asia. Pursuing 
this south-easterly line of advance, they 
next came upon the little state of Khokan, 
near the head of Jaxartes River, and lyin 
— the highlands of the great divid- 
ing chain; and the annexation of this 
remote corner in 1866, completed the 
advance in this direction, and carried the 
Russian frontier southwards to the Terek 
Pass and the plateau of Pamir — over- 
looking Kashgar and Yarkand beyond the 
mountains. The Russian line of advance 
then turned due westwards, bending back 
in the direction of Khiva and the Cas- 
pian. The annexation of Tashkent and 
Khokan had brought the Russians upon 
the eastern front of the large state or 
khanate of Bokhara. This khanate is 
protected in the north by the Kizzil Kum 
desert, which separates it from the lower 
course of the Jaxartes River. But the 
Russians had passed round this desert in 
their south-easterly advance, and now 
came upon the state of Bokhara from the 
rear. The state of Bokhara consists of 
the broad and fertile oasis along the 
course of the Zarafshan River, and the 
Russians were now in possession of the 
highlands from which the Zarafskan de- 
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scends. As the easiest route, however, 
they marched across the narrow desert 
which separates the upper Jaxartes from 
the watershed of the Zarafshan, and then 
marched westwards down the course of 
that river to Samarkand and Bokhara. 
The Bokariot army was scattered to the 
winds at the battle of Zerabulak in July 
1868, Samarkand was occupied, and the 
ameer of Bokhara became a feudatory of 
the czar. 
Khiva alone remained independent. 
But in 1873 the command was at length 
iven from St. Petersburg for a com- 
ined attack against this last of the khan- 
ates. One column was to advance from 
Tashkent by Samarkand and Bokhara, 
and thence westwards down the right 
bank of the Oxus. A second expedition 
was to start from Kazalinsk at the mouth 
of the Jaxartes, on the north-east side of 
the Aral Sea, and was to make its way 
across the sandy wastes of the Kizzil 
Kum; a third expedition was to set out 
from Orenburg across the pastoral 
steppes to the north-western corner of 
the Aral, and thence march along the 
western shores of the lake to the mouth 
of the Oxus, from which point there was 
easy marching up that river to the city 
of Khiva. Lastly, two columns were to 
advance from the Caspian, — one from 
Krasnovodsk, across the Urst-Urt, to 
join the Orenburg column near the south- 
ern end of the Aral Sea; and the other, 
and more southerly, from Chikislar, which 
had to march north-eastwards to Khiva 
through the sandy wastes. This last- 
named: column, under Colonel Markosoff, 
wholly failed, and the entire force was 
within an ace of perishing from heat and 
want of water in the desert. The column 
from Kazalinsk in crossing the Kizzil 
Kum, nearly shared the same fate, owing 
to the ambition of the commander, who 
desired to take a new route; and it 
arrived too late at the field of operations. 
But the column from Orenburg made its 
long march successfully; so also did the 
column from Krasnovodsk on the Cas- 
pian, which joined the Orenburg column 
in the delta of the Oxus; the combined 
force reaching Khiva simultaneously with 
Kauffman’s column, which had advanced 
from Tashkent by Samarkand and Bok- 
hara, and thence down the southern bank 
of the Oxus. Khiva fell without a strug- 
gle; the khan became a feudatory of the 
czar; and .the Russians built the fort of 
Petro- Alexandrovosk within his terri- 
tories, on the south bank of the Oxus. 
Thus the whole western half of central 





Asia— namely, from the Caspian to the 
Roof of the World—is now really, al- 
though not wholly in name, under the 
dominion of the czar. All the states 
have been conquered. A quadrangular 
mountain region, formed by the Roof of 
the World and the lofty mountain-ranges 
running westward from it, down which 
flow the head-waters of the Oxus, sepa- 
rates the Khokandian frontier of Russia 
from the Hindoo Koosh. Where these 
mountain ridges sink into the plains, a 
straight and easy road leads southward 
from Samarkand across the Oxus to the 
Bameean Pass. But westward from this 
point, beginning about Balkh, the Kara 
Kum desert, lying to the south of the 
Oxus, extends all the way to the Caspian, 
covering the northern frontier of Persia. 
The Russians are now working round 
this desert, by their expeditions against 
the Tekke Turcomans, and will find their 
best road to India up the valley of the 
Attrek River. In a second article we 
shall complete our description of central 
Asia, dealing chiefly with the eastern 
part, where the Muscovite and Mongolian 
empires meet in rivalry, and probably in 
conflict. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A LASTING MEMORY. 


THE night of my return I went to the 
Haymarket Theatre. After my long wan- 
derings my arrival had disappointed me. 
It was a dull November Saturday. Lon- 
don was not full, and I found scarcely any 
of the greetings I had longed for and ex- 
pected. My few relatives were absent; 
in the clubs I belonged to I only found 
strangers. Time hung heavy on my hands 
after the strange scenes of the past five 
years. So I went to the Haymarket. 

The little theatre had always been my 
a I remembered it from very early 
youth — Farren, Webster, Buckstone, 
Howe, Holl, Mrs. Nisbet, Mrs. Glover, 
Julia Bennett, and Miss P. Horton. | 
have never been a great theatre-goer or 
devotee of the drama, and my knowledge 
of theatrical history is pretty well con- 
fined to the Haymarket. 


I. 

THERE was rather a long entr’acte, and 
my mind by instinct but mistily went over 
different occasions of play-going. Here 
I had been with A, and B, and C, in days 
when the end of the play was the begin- 
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ning of the evening. Nearly opposite 
a existed a kind of hell leak aust 
called Bob Croft’s, whither young men 
went merely because it was disreputa- 
ble. 

Once or twice in early youth I had 
been taken there, and I had not fancied 
it, for rough amusements had never been 
to my liking. At Mr. Croft’s an ordinary 
evening generally ended in a fight, and a 
not very extraordinary one in a police 
invasion. Here I had been kept from 
harm’s way by Jock Campbell — since 
dead. Once — the remembrance followed 
quick — I had come to the theatre in a 
box with Jock Campbell and others. 
Among them was Lydia Mainwaring. The 
play was the same as that now being 
acted — ‘The School for Scandal.” 1 
glanced at the box we had occupied. It 
was empty. The curtain again drew up. 

Another entracte. The box was still 
empty. I sighed. My longed-for return 
had been such a disappointment. I had 
almost expected to see some friend in the 
box. Curious —in a box near it two 
hands in black gloves are holding an 
opera-glass directed towards me. The 
wrists seem familiar, small, but with 
hard, wiry sinews expressing power and 
strength. The next time I look up, 
the hands and the glass are there no 
longer, and their owner has retired to the 
back of the box. 

The play was over, and a well-known 
farce was about to commence. The stalls 
were half emptied, when a well-known 
face came and greeted me. It was Sir 
Esmé Egerton, once a school fellow, then 
a clergyman —a vocation he had re- 
nounced on succeeding to a baronetc 
and a property. He was a kindly, dull 
man. 

“ Westerham,” he said, “I had no idea 
you were in London.” 

“T have only just returned after nearl 
five years’ wandering in the two Ameri- 
cas.’ 

“I knew you were travelling some- 
where, but no one ever heard from you.” 

“TI have so few people to write to,” I 
answered, “ and no one wrote to me. I 
have often been beyond the range of all 
news, public or private.” 

“Then, I daresay you never heard of 
my marriage? Come up and make the 
acquaintance of my wife.” 

He took me to the box in which [, had 
seen the black gloves. 

“‘ My dear, I don’t think you ever knew 
my old friend Lord Westerham, though 
1 believe you come from the same coun- 


try and bear the same name. He has 
just returned from South America.” 

Lady Egerton bowed for a moment 
without a word. Then, as though to 
make reparation, she said, “I am always 
glad, Esmé, to see your friends. Welcome 
home, I should say, Lord Westerham. I 
know you already from Esmé and oth- 
ers.” . 

It was the same voice and the same 
gesture as before —a mixture of defiance 
and submission, of resentment and fear. 
To Esmé her bearing was affectionate 
and caressing, almost compassionate and 
full of gratitude. 

But to me Lydia Mainwaring showed 
no sign of recognition. 

“‘T was surprised to hear of Sir Esmé’s 
marriage just now. I have had no letters 
for months, and have seen no newspapers 
except in the last few weeks.” 

““Won’t you ask the wanderer to dine 
to-morrow?” suggested the husband. 

“TI hope you will come, Lord Wester- 
ham. Esmé will long to hear your adven- 
tures ; and,” she added more slowly, and 
with an emphasis perceptible only to my- 
self — ‘and they will interest me too.” 
She continued —“I feel a little chilly, 
Esmé, and should like to go home.” 

He begged me to escort his wife down- 
stairs while he looked out for the car- 
riage. 

When alone she said no word of recog- 
nition or reminiscence. 

“You must have seen the play before, 
Lord Westerham.” 

“Once,” I replied, ‘‘a long time ago, 
from the box next to this one.” 

“Then you will remember to-morrow,” 
she said, as she entered the carriage. “I 
know your promises are sacred. Good- 
night.’ 


II. 


My youth was most unhappy. My 
mother had married a second time a 
Welsh clergyman, who had speculated on 
her family. She was the sister, and later 
the heir general, of Lord Westerham, 
who, having two boys and an encumbered 
estate, could do little for her, even if so 
inclined. The death of his two boys 
made but little change in his inclination, 
as it seemed to embitter his wife, a hard 
Scotch Puritan, towards those who were 
to succeed to the inheritance of her sons. 
Nor did it improve the disposition to- 
wards me of my step-father. Small as 
were my prospects, they stood in the wa 
of his son, my step-brother — an impul- 





sive, choleric, sickly boy, who died be- 
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fore his father. But my early life and 
home were unhappy. My small patrimony 
was seized on by my step-father, who 
grudged me the food and shelter he gave 
me from my own money. Things could 
not last thus. At an early age I there- 


fore found myself living in London with 
a distant cousin, a conveyancer, who gave 
me a latch-key, and allowed me to have 


- own way, under the guidance of an- 
other distant relative, a sporting man and 
ascapegrace. It was under his patron- 
age that I became acquainted with the 
establishment of Mr. Robert Croft. It 
is a wonder to me now that I was not 
ruined in purse and reputation before I 
reached the age of nineteen. Fortunate- 
ly, I disliked the society into which I was 
initiated, and after the first flattering as- 
surance that I was “ seeing life,” I backed 
out of Mr. Croft’s intimate circle. In- 
deed I never entered into his establish- 
ment above two or three times—once 
with my cousin, who, having secured me 
the entrée, allowed me alone to improve 
the occasion. It was on my third and 
last appearance that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Jock Campbell. 

After dining alone with the conveyan- 
cer, I left him to his work, went to the 
theatre, and sat in the stalls next Jock. 
I looked much younger than my age, 
which was not more than seventeen. 
When I left the theatre I crossed the 
Haymarket and passed up the little court 
which led to Croft’s. I had engaged to 
meet my scapegrace cousin there. He 
had dazzled me with the promise of tak- 
ing me toascene of even greater bliss. 
At the door of Bob Croft’s, waiting for 
it to be opened at the necessary signal, 
stood the tall, heavy, but well-proportioned 
form that had sat next me at the theatre. 
Looking at me as we entered, he said, in 
a tone of compassion, “ Hillo! young 
man, you are beginning early.” half 
resented his remarks, and with an air of 
superiority I asked the waiter if Mr. Alan 
M‘Tavish had arrived. 

“Alan M‘Tavish!” Jock Campbell 
murmured to himself as, on learning that 
my cousin had not arrived, I walked into 
the first room. 

The rooms were small and crowded. 
The gas flamed, but the floors were sand- 
ed. The space was divided into boxes, 
of which only two sides were fenced off. 
The atmosphere was thick with smoke; 
and there was to be found the refuse of 
race-courses and singing-halls, with a 
large sprinkling of young men of the 
upper and middle classes, Guardsmen, 
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and others who, like myself, imagined 
they were enjoying life. 

Jock Campbell entered as a king, and 
was rapturously greeted by all the assem- 
bly. 
Ye was a splendid fellow — tall, at 
least six feet four, muscular, with great 
breadth of shoulders, powerful arms, and 
a handsome, high-bred, fair-complexioned 
face, on which he wore a moustache — an 
ornament only known in those days to 
men who, like himself, were in the cav- 
alry. 

© Good-night, Jock,” the mob cried out. 

“ Good-night,” he responded, cheerily ; 
and notwithstanding the vile surround- 
ings, his presence and his voice showed 
the good there was in the man. 

He was not more than four-and-twenty, 
and the days had not died out, now almost 
forgotten, when coarse debauchery was 
deemed the extreme of wit and good 
company. Spring-heeled jacks wrench- 
ing off door-knockers, midnight surprises, 
fights in the street, attacks on the police, 
— these were the pleasures of many young 
men of the world now staid grandfathers 
and lights in their generation. Jock 
Campbell had fallen into these ways from 
high spirits rather than from depravity. 
He was full of energy, strong, handsome, 
and beloved—beaming with sympathy, 
which was enlisted by his companions for 
the moment, whether these were innocent 
or the reverse. Belonging to a regiment 
in which such pursuits were the vogue, 
he plunged readily into them. But he 
was equally popular in ball-rooms with 
maiden aunts, or even little children, for 
he was only pleased with giving pleasure. 

Waiting for my cousin, I called osten- 
tatiously er a glass of “pale white,” the 
synonym for brandy-and-water in an unli- 
censed institution. An inner feeling 
seemed to tell me that Jock Campbell had 
his eye on me; and half resentful, yet 
half fascinated, I followed him up-stairs 
with my brandy and water in my hand. 
The room was rather larger, as supper 
could be obtained there, and a table stood 
very nearly the whole length of the room, 
covered with a cloth spotted with gravy, 
beer, and strong drink. I sat down at an 
unoccupied corner of this, sipping my 
brandy and water and smoking a cigar, a 
newly-acquired accomplishment. A man 
with a broken nose named Shepherd, a 
betting man, sat at the other end. The 
rest of the room was crowded; for it was 
known Jock Campbell, who had a beau- 
tiful voice, would be asked to sing a 
song. 
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“ Come, Jock —a song!” they all cried; 
and he trolled forth, in a rich, strong 
tenor, an Irish song with a rollicking 
chorus, in which the whole room joined. 

“ Encore / encore /” shouted the crowd. 

“TI ’ope the song won’t be so noisy, 
captain,” said Mr. Bob Croft, “acos of 
the peelers.” 

“ All right,” said Jock Campbell, as he 
took a puff of his cigar, looking me 
straight in the face; and leaning his chin 
on his hand, he sang in a minor key, and 
in a low tone, a pathetic Scotch song. 
The effect was extraordinary. The crowd 
was hushed while he sang; and when he 
ended, the lost, hardened women present 
were crying and sobbing like children. 

On myself the effect was electrical. I 
had often heard the song in my home, 
and had always been told that it was un- 
published, and related to an event in our 
family history. It set me musing. 

“Come, young man,” said the broken- 
nosed ruffian at the end of the table; 
“don’t you know it’s your duty to stand 
the company with champagne round?” 

I was quite dazed with the speech. 

“If you go wool-gathering, young 
man,” continued Shepherd, “I'll bring 
you to, soon enough.” 

“Don’t be too hard on the youngster, 
Tim Shepherd,” said Jock Campbell. 

“If he don’t stand champagne, I'll 
knock his head off,” replied the bully. 

“No, you won’t, Tim,” rejoined Jock. 
“A big fellow like you, can’t hit a child 
like that.” 

“No, you can’t, Tim,” said the com- 
pany. ‘“ We don’t want no champagne.” 

“You shall have some, however,” de- 
clared Jock Campbell; and he ordered 
half a dozen of Mr. Croft, who brought 
it up himself. 

By this time Jock Campbell had come 
near me. 

“You must take a glass, youngster,” 
he said, “if only for the sake of my song. 
Do you know it?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “In my family 
itis known as the song of Lydia Main- 
waring, the Welsh girl who loved the 
Scotchman.” 


“Where do you live, my boy? You 
had better go home.” 

“T am waiting for some one.” 

“ Alan M‘Tavish won’t come here to- 


night. 
house. 
there is sure to be a row soon. 
give you a lift?” 
“T live in Baker Street.” 
“What! with old Calvert M‘Tavish? 


He has been taken to a sponging- 
You had better leave this, as 
Can | 
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It is not far out of my way to the bar- 
racks.” 

His brougham was standing at the door, 
and he took me home. 

“Don’t go any more to Bob Croft’s,” 
he said at parting. “Trust my word, it 
is not good for you, and my name is Jock 
Campbell. We shall meet soon.” 


III. 


ALAN M‘TAVISH was soon set free 
from the sponging-house. Calvert was 
rich, and his mission seemed to be the 
release of Alan from arrest. He was a 
quaint, kind-hearted, yet selfish old man, 
who had discovered the secret that imme- 
diate compliance saved a great deal of 
trouble. His only hobby was his profes- 
sion, which had produced, and was pro- 
ducing, a good deal of money. To a 
great part of this his few relatives seemed 
welcome. Alan helped himself freely, 
and was only arrested when Calvert was 
out of town. I was far more humble and 
contented myself with my small means — 
ample enough, as Calvert would not hear 
of my paying for bed or board. 

“Who is Jock Campbell?” I asked of 
Alan. 

“As good a fellow as ever lived. A 
captain in the ——, and a kind of cousin 
of yours and mine. Did you ever hear 
the song of Lydia Mainwaring?” 

“Yes, I have —often.” Somehow or 
other I did not like to tell the manner in 
which I had last heard it. 

“Well, since the loves of Lydia, and 
of Jock her lover, the names of Main- 
waring and Campbell have been inter- 
twined in almost every generation. You, 
—at least your mother is a Mainwaring. 
Lord Westerham has married a Campbell. 
But Lady Westerham has nearer Main- 
waring relations then her husband. Jock 
Campbell is her nephew, and she has a 
girl living with her, half cousin, half de- 
pendant, whose name is Lydia Mainwar- 
ing, and whose relationship to Lord 
Westerham is scarcely appreciable.” 

“I wish I knew my relations,” I said, 
with asigh. “I have so few respectable 
acquaintances.” 

“Am I not sufficient?” asked Alan. 
“Well, perhaps I am not respectable,” he 
replied in his turn. “You know,” he 
went on to say, “the difficulty. Lady 
Westerham has a crotchet, and your step- 
father is a brute. But you. certainly 
should know more people. It won’t do 
for your acquaintance to be confined to 
Calvert and myself. I'll think it over. 
Just lend me a couple of pounds.” 
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IV. 


Lorp and Lady Westerham came to 
town, and Jock Campbell insisted on their 
asking me to dinner. Lord Westerham 
was a heavy, a man, interested in 
agriculture, and deep in reviews and 
newspapers. Lady Westerham was the 
real figure round which was grouped the 
family history. Aged, with grey hair 
under a cap, dressed in a great deal of 
rich silk and old laces, she was in every 
respect the grande dame. Her manners 
at first were somewhat assuring; but 
there was a hardness in her well-cut fea- 
tures, and a look almost ferocious in her 
eyes, overhung by bushy eyebrows, which 
impressed you very soon with the —— 
almost of cruelty. She seldom smiled, 
and never laughed ; and her eye, with an 
expression of command and triumph, was 
constantly searching the looks and watch- 
ing the movements of Lydia Mainwaring. 

it was impossible to see this girl with- 
out pitying her. She was very beautiful, 
but never appeared happy. Her eyes 
wore a Startled look, like that of a deer 
on the alert — sometimes almost a look of 
terror. It was easy to learn the secret. 
Lady Westerham never left her alone, 
never omitted some phrase that must cut 
her to the heart. If she spoke to Jock 
Campbell or myself, she was bidden to 
leave the room. If absent, she was re- 
called and cross-questioned as to her 
doings. For Jock Campbell alone had 
Lady Westerham any affection. He was 
her nearest relation and her heir. It 
was principally on her income that Lord 
Westerham managed to keep up Castle 
Creasy, his house over the Scotch Border. 

Even Lady Westerham’s hard nature 
yielded to Jock’s sunny presence. He 
seemed to have some dominating influ- 
ence over her, which at times reduced her 
to silence in the middle of a cutting re- 
mark to Lydia. To him Lydia owed her 
few pleasures. When she went rarely to 
the theatre, it was with Jock and myself, 
— the chaperonage of Calvert M‘Tav- 
ish. 

To myself Lady Westerham was very 
gracious. 

“ T am glad to know you, Mr. Masters,” 
she said, with a slight Scotch accent, 
“ for we are doubly cousins; and in Scot- 
land more than elsewhere we hold the 
doctrine that blood is thicker than water. 
I am Campbell and Mainwaring, and 
nothing else. This girl is a Mainwaring, 
and her mother was a Campbell, and 
that’s why she lives here, Mr. Masters.” 





“T suppose she is a cousin also?” [ 
said, shaking hands with the poor girl, 
_ rather glad to claim relationship with 

er. 

“Yes, in a kind of way. Lydia, you 
had better go through the accounts.” 

Without a word Lydia left the room. 

A year or two after my acquaintance 
with the Westerhams my mother died, 
and I became the heir to the title and 
such estate as went with it. At the bid- 
ding of Lord Westerham, I assumed the 
name of Mainwaring, and in the winter of 
the same year went with Jock Campbell 
to Castle Creasy. 

“Theo,” he said to me in the train, 
after smoking in silence, “ I want to take 
you into confidence.” The tone in which 
he spoke impressed me. It seemed as 
though some turning-point of my life was 
presenting itself. 

“We'll talk business,” he said. “I 
have been thinking over matters, and I 
find that, barring my little sister in the 
country and Lady Westerham, I have no 
nearer relation than you. Now, I am not 
going to live long. My heart is shaky, 
and I know it; and I have no one to 
whom, as much as to yourself, I can be- 
queath my confidences. My little sister 
is well provided for. She had exactly the 
same fortune as myself, and the accumu- 
lations will be considerable when she 
comes of age. I therefore intend divid- 
ing my own fortune into two parts — one 
I leave to her and one to you.” 

I made some gesture of deprecation. 

“ Don’t interrupt me, and don’t think I 
shall leave you your share absolutely. I 
hope not to die just yet; but when 1 do, 
you will receive a letter making a charge 
on the money I leave you. This is what 
lawyers call a secret trust. It is not 
legally binding; but you, I know, will 
respect it. I do not even ask you to give 
me your word. You will know the letter 
to be genuine both from my handwriting 
and from two seals — this one I wear on 
my finger, and another with the initials 
‘LL. M.’” 

The communication was so saddening 
that I could not find a word of reply. 
Probably my silence pleased him more 
than phrases. I hope so. 


Vv. 


CASTLE CREASY is a very lonely place. 
The house is built in granite, with a moat 
round it, now dry and grown in grass. 
The ghost of Lydia Mainwaring haunts 
one portion of it—a long corridor, with 
bachelors’ rooms, and ending in a billiard- 
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room. The house was more gloomy than 
necessary, owing to its half-tenantless 
state. It was rare that any visitors were 
admitted to the house, partly from the 
want of income, partly from the almost 
ascetic seclusion of its masters since 
the death of the two sons. One cus- 
tom alone partly relieved the oppres- 
sive character of the residence. Gas — 
not long introduced into country houses 
— was kept burning all night in different 
ortions of the building. This was abso- 
utely necessary in case of any night 
alarm, and made up for the small number 
of the servants. Jock and I walked 
through the large, gloomy hall. 

“ There is the heroine of the song,” he 
said. I looked up, and either in imagina- 
tion or reality saw a striking likeness of 
the present Lydia Mainwaring. We went 
up an oaken staircase and passed a long 
gallery. Then we were received by the 
master and mistress of the house. Lydia 
Mainwaring was with them, her eyes 
more startled and fear-stricken than be- 
fore. The likeness to the picture again 
struck me. 

Lord Westerham received us in a kind 
but somewhat reserved manner. Lady 
Westerham kissed Jock on the a er | 
Then she turned to me and said, — 

“TI must bid you welcome, Mr. Main- 
waring, though you will enjoy the inheri- 
tance of my sons.” 

Lydia shook hands with us with a look 
as though she feared a blow. 

“Perhaps you will go to your rooms 
to dress,” interposed Lady Westerham. 
“ They are inthe bachelors’ wing. Lydia, 
ring the bell.” 

Jock seemed half inclined to make 
some joking observation, but the whole 
atmosphere was too chilling and oppres- 
sive, and we followed the butler to our 
rooms. 

The corridor in which they were situ- 
ated was entered by a flight of four or five 
steps. Over the entrance there was a 
dim gas-light, the same over the door 
of the billiard-room opposite. It con- 
tained twelve rooms, six on either side. 
These were furnished in the rough style 
with which bachelors used formerly to be 
treated. 

There was a bed very little better than 
a ploughman’s, with a dimity curtain. 
Patches of carpet were placed here and 
there. The wash-hand-stand was of com- 
mon painted deal, and the dressing-table 
was covered with an unbleached cloth, 
on which stood a small, plain looking- 
glass. The windows had shutters, but 





only two plain calico curtains ; and a bat- 
tered tin bath stood in one corner. 

“* My servant will look after Mr. Main- 
waring,” said Jock to the butler. “ Which 
—_ would you like, Theo?” he contin- 
ued. 

I mechanically took the first on the left. 
Jock took the next. 

“We must have a fire, Waters,” said 
Jock Campbell to the butler. 

“ My lady has said nothing about it,” 
answered the latter. 

“Well, Waters, I’ll take the risk upon 
myself, and pay you for the coals in case 
of necessity.” 

Jock s +a half in jest, but it was clear 
that the jest was half in earnest. 

As our stay continued, it became no 
easier. Hitherto I had never shot, and 
Jock initiated me into the mysteries of 
the art, for which I had contracted a pas- 
sion. I sometimes thought he seemed to 
tire himself to please me by staying out 
as long as possible, and more than once 
he seemed worn out on our return; but 
he was so unselfish that he appeared for 
my sake to be as greedy of the amuse- 
ment as myself. One evening we were 
later than usual, and when we returned to 
dinner he was deadly pale. Lydia 
looked at him with an anxiety I had never 
before seen, and her gaze of terror inten- 
sified. 

We never sat up very late, and that 
night we were both tired. 

“*Good-night, Theo, boy,” said Jock, 
cheerfully ; “sleep well, and God bless 
jou.’ 

’ I always had slept well, but at Castle 
Creasy I slept better than usual after all 
my exercise and out-of-door life. 

But I was restless. Perhaps I had 
overstrained my nerves or had drunk too 
much whiskey. I slept, but not soundly — 
that kind of sleep in which the senses are 
very acute. It must have been about one 
o’clock when I started up in my bed. I 
had distinctly heard the entrance-door of 
the passage open. Then there were 
thuds as though some heavy substance 
was falling from step to step. Then I 
heard a heavy sigh and a sweeping sound, 
as though the same heavy load was being 
dragged slowly along the passage, till it 
stopped for a moment. I could resist my 
feelings no longer. I leaped up from my 
bed and opened the door, and I saw 
Lydia Mainwaring scared and wan, the 
perspiration streaming down her cheeks, 
dragging along the floor the dead body 
of Jock Campbell. He was dressed in 
his evening waistcoat and trousers, with a 





lighter smoking-jacket I had often seen. 
His smoking-cap had fallen off, and lay 
near the steps. My eyes caught Lydia’s. 
She did not say a word, but lifting her 
hand with a meaning I never conceived a 
gesture could express, and gazing at me 
with her look of terror and entreaty, I felt 
I knew her prayer. I returned to my 
room. 

The dragging noise still continued till 
it came opposite Jock’s room. 1 heard it 
in the room itself. Then there was a 
pause. Meanwhile I had not gone to bed 
again, but hastily putting on some clothes, 
I waited what was to come. In about a 
quarter of an hour my own door opened, 
and Lydia beckoned to me silently. 

She said but a few words in a whisper 
so low that, except for the silence round, 
it would have been inaudible. 

“He died in my room,” she said. This 
was all. 

The next day Jock Campbell was found 
lying dead on his bed. —— in the 
room was disturbed. His cap lay near 
him. His clothes bore no trace of the 
ghastly journey. 

The authorities who investigated the 
matter reported that he “ died by the visi- 
tation of God.” It was a true verdict, as 
the heart-disease of which he had spoken 
to me had killed him. 

In the night before his funeral, at the 
hour of his death, I heard the door open 
once again. Again Lydia walked down 
the steps, and again came to my room. 
Together we went and prayed by the side 
of his coffin. 

“Cousin Theo,” she said to me, “ you 
know that he loved you as we both loved 
him. I must never see you again if I can 
help it. Never seek me; and if we meet, 
let us do so as strangers. I ask you this 
favor on his coffin.” 

I pressed her hand and gave her the 
promise. Then she kissed the coffin and 
— noiselessly from the corridor. | 

id not see her again. 

The next night Lady Westerham sent 
for me. She said to me hardly, — 

“The grave has closed over Jock. He 
is gone. My sons are gone. Doubtless 
you will — their inheritance. I do 
not love you, but I am not unjust. Let 
us never meet again.” 

Next day I Teft the house. Calvert 
M‘Tavish was Jock’s executor, and his 
will was as he had announced it. But 
the letter never reached me. 

I was nearly twenty-one, and Calvert 
M‘Tavish, my next friend, agreed to m 
travelling. I had always longed for ad- 
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venture, and my first journey was to the 
deserted cities of Central America. 

At Guatemala I had heard of the death 
of Lord Westerham, followed shortly after 
by that of his wife. The latter had left 
me her fortune, which was not very large, 
as her will expressed it, “out of pure jus- 
tice.” It was charged with ap annuity 
for Lydia Mainwaring. 

I knew I was well off, but nothing 
more. Out of Jock Campbell’s tegacy I 
had put by one-half religiously as a re- 
serve against the secret trust, which, as 
yet, had never been communicated to me. 


VI. 


I DINED, as invited, the next day with 
Sir Esmé and Lady Egerton. 

There was but one guest beside myself. 
It was Jock Campbell’s sister. She is 
now my wife. The day after our mar- 
riage Lady Egerton enclosed me a letter. 
It was the secret trust of Jock Campbell. 

It ran thus : — 


“ DEAREST THEO, — This is my secret 
trust. If Lydia Mainwaring is ever in 
want of money, give her half my legacy 
to you. She is the one love of my life. 

“If you die without heirs, bequeath the 
sum I have left you to my sister. It is 
my dying wish that you should marry her. 
Good-bye, dear young cousin. Your af- 
fectionate cousin, Jock.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A COLORADO SKETCH. 


IT would appear that the American 
continent was originally of considerably 
larger dimensions than it is a present. It 
was probably found to be altogether too 
large for comfort or convenience, and it 
was reduced by the simple process of 
pressing or squeezing it together from 
the sides — an operation which caused it 
to crumple up towards the centre, and 
produced that great, elevated, tumbled, 
and tossed region generally and vaguely 
known as the Rocky Mountains. If this 
simple theory of the formation of a con- 
tinent sounds somewhat infantile, it must 
be remembered that I am not a scientific 
man, and that it is not more unscientific 
than many other theories of creation. 
There is no such thing as a chain of 
Rocky Mountains. Under that name are 
included various ranges and belts of 
mountains and hills, which embrace with- 
in their far-stretching arms fertile valleys, 
arid deserts, sunny hill-slopes clothed 
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with valuable timber, parks full of pastoral 
beauty basking beneath a sun that warms 
them into semi-tropical life, but which 
never melts the virgin snow whitening 
the hoary heads of the mountains that 
forever look down upon those smiling 
scenes. Rich and extensive plains, tracts 
of inhabitable land almost large enough 
to be the cradle and home of nations, 
are included in the Rocky Mountains. 
Among all the States and Territories that 
lie wholly or partially within the borders 
of this vast, upheaved region, there is 
none, so far as I am aware, more favored 
by nature, and, at the same time, more 
accessible to man, than Colorado. It is 
easily reached from all the great cities of 
the Eastern States; its scenery is varied, 
beautiful, grand, and even magnificent. 
Crystal streams of pure, wholesome water 
rush down the hillsides, play at hide-and- 
seek in the woods, and wander deviously 
through the parks. The climate is health- 
giving — unsurpassed, as I believe, any- 
where — giving to the jaded spirit, the 
unstrung nerves, and weakened body a 
stimulant, a tone, and a vigor that can 
only be appreciated by those who thave 
se | the good fortune to travel or reside 
in that region. 

The parks of Colorado constitute its 
special feature: there is nothing else- 
where on the American continent resem- 
bling them in natural characteristics. 
They are not valleys; they are too flat 
and too extensive for that. They cannot 
be called plains, for they are not flat 
enough ; and, besides, plains are generally 
bare and destitute of trees, while the 
parks are rich in timber, with beautifully 
undulating surfaces, broken up by hills, 
spurs from the parent range, and isolated 
mountains. The term “park” is usually 
applied to ground more or less artificially 
made ; and these places are very properly 
called parks, for they look, if it be not 
rank heresy to liken nature to art, as if 
ground naturally picturesque had been 
carefully laid out and planted with most 
consummate skill and taste. Some of 
them are of great size, such as the North, 
Middle, South, and St. Louis Parks; 
others —and it is with them I am best 
acquainted — are comparatively small. 

There are many things to arouse deep 
interest in that favored region. Where 
you find lofty mountains, foot-hills, plain, 
valley, forest, and quick-flowing stream, 
in a southern latitude, you have in com- 
bination all that can gratify the scientific 
student, as well as all that can content 
the eye of man, in the way of scenery. 





The philosopher who devotes himself to 
the study of atmospheric conditions could 
nowhere find a more fitting field for ob- 
servation. The mountain ranges and ex- 
tensive level spaces comprised within 
their limits are important factors in the 
economy of nature. The great masses of 
heat-radiating rock temper the winds that 
blow over them, and shed genial warmth 
far and wide. The whole region is one 
vast brewery of storms. Chemical changes 
are constantly going on. Electricity is 
working with exceptional vigor, riving the 
solid rocks, devastating trees, and putting 
forth most vividly the awful and mysteri- 
ous manifestations of its strength. Hot 
currents and cold currents fight aérial bat- 
tles round those patient peaks, that stand 
unmoved amidst the roar and racket of ele- 
mental strife. Frequent lightnings blaze 
or flicker round the mountain heads; con- 
tinuous thunder crashes on their slopes, 
and rolls and rumbles in the caverns and 
valleys that seam their sides. Tempests 
shriek round the crags, and moan dis- 
mally as they toss the gnarled and matted 
branches of the stunted trees that force 
their adventurous way up the broad 
shoulders of the range. Snow in winter, 
rain and hail in summer, pour upon the 
higher summits; while, beneath, the land 
is glowing under a cloudless sky. Con- 
tending air-currents of different density 
discharge their moisture on the hills. 
The sun draws up fresh moisture from 
the valleys, like drawing water from a 
well. All nature seems seething in that 
region of heat and cold, sunshine and 
tempest, dryness and damp, constantly 
fabricating those great cloud masses that, 
breaking away from their cradle, carry 
rain and fertility over thousands and thou- 
sands of miles. Sometimes they over- 
exert themselves, carry their good inten- 
tions too far, exceed their proper limits, 
and, transgressing the boundaries of their 
native land, cross the wide Atlantic and 
pour their accumulated store of rain upon 
those already sodden little islands, Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The parks and valleys which spread 
out beneath the mountains, or nestle co- 
sily amid the warm folds of the forest 
mantles which clothe them, play also an 
important part. They act as reservoirs; 
they catch the little, tiny, ice-cold rills 
that trickle out from under the ever-melt- 
ing but never-melted snow, gather them 
together, hold them till they grow strong 
enough to carve their way through the 

ranite flanks that hem them in, and 
aunch them out into the world, forming 
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rivulets bright and sparkling, flecked with 
light and shade, over which the quivering 
aspen bends from banks sweet and bright 
with flowers; growing into brooks down 
which lumber may be rafted; swellin 
into streams which carry irrigation ont 
fertility to arid wastes; becoming rivers 
upon which steamboats ply, and ships 
ride at anchor. 

Physical geography is a fascinating 
science ; andl te the student of it nothing 
can be more interesting than to stand 
upon some commanding mountain-top, 
and, with a large, comprehensive view, 
study the configuration of the country 
that gives birth to those rivers that in 
their course determine the natural geo- 
graphical features of a continent, and 
consequently shape the destiny of a race. 
From many a peak in Colorado the geog- 
rapher can trace the devious line of the 
“water-shed,” the “ divide” that separ- 
ates the rivers and sends them out, each 
on its appointed course; and can see, 
shining like silver threads, the rivulets 
from which they spring. Looking west- 
ward, and to the north and south, he can 
see the fountains of both Plattes, of the 
Rio Grande —the Grand River — the Ar- 
kansas, the Blue, the White, and the Bear 
Rivers, and other streams which unite to 
form that most extraordinary of all rivers 
on the American continent—the Colo- 
rado. Turning to the east, a very different 
scene greets his eye; there, spread out 
like an ocean beneath him, lies the prairie, 
that great deposit of gravel, sand, and 
unstratified clays, the débr7s of the moun- 
tain range on which he stands. 

Where could the geologist find a region 
more suitable for the exercise of his pe- 
culiar branch of science than one which 
combines the vast deposit of the prairies 
with mountain masses obtruded from the 
bowels of the earth, and deep cafions ex- 
posing broad sections of the earth’s crust 
to his view? And where is the mineral- 
ogist more likely to be rewarded for his 
pains? As to the botanist, I would almost 
warn him from visiting those scenes, lest 
he should never be able to tear himself 
away; for the variety of the flora is infi- 
nite, ranging from Alpine specimens 
blooming amid everlasting snows, to flow- 
ers of a very different character, growing 
in rich luxuriance in deep valleys under a 
subtropical sun. 

I have not included hunting among the 
sciences, but in reality 1 might have done 
so. It is a very exact science, and one 
in which excellence is rarely obtained. 
Many men never become, never can be- 





come, good hunters. They are not en- 
dowed with the necessary faculties; and 
those who are gifted with them require 
years of study and hard work before they 
can be entitled to call themselves masters 
of the art. I hope no one labors under 
the delusion that hunting is a mere bar- 
barous, bloodthirsty sport. Every good 
hunter will agree with me that it is not 
the killing of the animal that gives pleas- 
ure. The charm lies in overcoming diffi- 
culties —in matching your natural intelli- 
gence and acquired knowledge and skill 
against the instinct, cunning, intellect, 
and reason of the animal you are endeay- 
oring to outwit. The reward of the 
hunter is the same as that of the student 
of languages, of the archzologist, of the 
geologist — in fact, of all scientific people. 
His triumph is the triumph of unravellin 

a mystery, tracing and discovering a hie 
den fact, grappling with and overcoming 
a difficulty. It is the fact of overcoming, 
not the act of killing, that brightens the 
hunter’s eye, and renders his occupation 
so charming. The hunter’s craft gives 
health, its surroundings are beautiful, it 
call¢ forth some of the best qualities of 
man, it is full of fascination, and it is no 
wonder that primitive races find it diffi- 
cult to emerge from the hunting condition. 
It is most annoying that everything that 
is pleasant is all wrong. We all know 
that peoples, in their progress towards 
civilization, advance from the hunting to 
the pastoral state, from the pastoral to 
the agricultural, and from thence to a 
condition of existence in which the man- 
ufacturing instincts of man are fully de- 
veloped. This is the sequence — hunting, 
cattle-tending, sheep-herding, fresh air, 
good water, lovely scenery, wholesome 
excitement, healthy lives, and — barbar- 
ism; agriculture, manufactures, great cit- 
ies, hideous country, poisoned water, im- 
pure air, dirt, disease, and — civilization. 
It is difficult sometimes to know exactly 
what to say when preaching civilization 
to the savage. It is certain that, so far 
as the masses of the people are concerned, 
the highest aim of civilization is to secure 
to a large number the same blessings ‘that 
a small number obtain, freely and without 
trouble, in an uncivilized state. 

It was sport —or, as it would be called 
in the States, hunting —that led me first 
to visit Estes Park. Some friends and I 
had visited Denver at Christmas to pay 
our proper devotions to the good things 
of this earth at that festive season, and, 
hearing rumors of much game at Estes 
Park, we determined to go there. We 
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spent a day or two laying in supplies, 
purchasing many of the necessaries and 
a few of the luxuries of life, and wound 
up our sojourn in Denver with a very 
pleasant dinner at an excellent restaurant, 
not inaptly styled the “ Delmonico” of 
the West. During dinner one of those 
sudden and violent storms peculiar to 
that region came on. When we sat down 
the stars were shining clear and hard 
with the brilliancy that is so beautiful in 
those high altitudes on a cold, dry mid- 
winter night, and not a breath of wind 
disturbed the stillness of the air; but, be- 
fore we had half satisfied the appetites 
engendered by the keen, frosty atmo- 
sphere, the stars were all shrouded in 
cloud, the gale was howling through the 
streets, and snow was whirling in the 
air, piling up in drifts wherever it found 
a lodgmeht, and sifting in fine powder 
through every chink and cranny in the 
door. It did notlastlong. Before morn- 
ing the sky was clear, cloudless, steely, 
star-bespangled as before, and when we 
left by an early train for Longmont Sta- 
tion the sun was shining undimmed upon 
fields of freshly-fallen snow. 

By way of enlivening the journey we 
were treated by thoughtful nature to a 
magnificent spectacle —a beautiful exhi- 
bition of that phenomenon known, I be- 
lieve, as a parhelion. The sun was only 
a few degrees above the horizon. The 
sky was very clear and intensely blue 
overhead, but slightly clouded with a thin 

auzy film pede the horizon, and, on 
ooking up, one could see that the air was 
full of minute crystals of ice. It was tol- 
erably cold— probably about fifteen or 
twenty degrees below zero—and per- 
fectly calm. All round the horizon ran a 
belt of pure, bright white light, passing 
through the sun. This belt was not exactly 
level, but dipped a little to the east and 
west, and rose slightly to the north and 
south. The sun was surrounded by a halo 
showing rainbow colors on the inside, 
which faded into white light on the out- 
side edge. A bright perpendicular ray of 
white light cut through the sun, forming, 
with the belt that ran round the horizon, 
a perfect cross. There was a similar 
cross in the west, and another in the 
north, but none in the south at first, but 
after an hour or soa fourth cross formed 
in that quarter also. Right overhead was 
a partially-formed horizontal rainbow, the 
colors of which were very bright. Some- 
times this rainbow woul develop into an 
almost perfect circle; then again it would 
diminish till there remained only a small 





segment of the circle. The points where 
the solar halo cut the belt which encircled 
the horizon were intensely brilliant — 
almost as bright as the sun — and rays of 
white light struck down from them. As 
the sun rose the halo surrounding it be- 
came very dazzling, and assumed the 
colors of the rainbow, and a second rain- 
bow-tinted circle formed outside it. The 
rainbow in the zenith increased at the 
same time in brilliancy, and a second 
circle formed outside that also. The 
whole phenomenon was very beautiful; it 
continued some hours, gradually fading 
away, and finally disappeared about three 
in the afternoon. 

The next morning we loaded up a 
wagon with stores, and started on our 
toilsome expedition to the park. It is 
very easy work — it is not work at all, in 
fact — to get into the park nowadays. It 
was a very different affair at that time. 
There are two good stage roads now; 
there was no road at all then—only a 
rough track going straight up hill and 
down dale, and over rocks and through 
trees and along nearly perpendicular 
slopes, with the glorious determination to 
go straight forward of an old Roman 
road, but without any of the engineering 
skill and labor expended upon the latter. 
It was a hard road to travel, covered with 
snow and slippery with ice; but by dint 
of literally putting our shoulders to the 
wheel uphill, by chaining the wheels 
downhill, and by holding up the wagon by 
ropes and main strength on precipitous 
hillsides, we got to our destination ver 
late at night with only one serious acci- 
dent —the fracture of a bottle containing 
medical comforts. 

The road from Longmont to the park 
traverses the level plain for about fifteen 
miles, and then enters a cafion flanked on 
either side by strange-shaped masses of 
bright red sandstone, outcropping from 
the surface, and in some places tilted 
nearly on end. It then follows along the 
bank of the St. Vrains River — teeming 
with trout—crosses that stream, and 
works its way with many curves and 
twists up through the foot-hills, along 

rassy slopes, through pine forests, past 
antastic masses of rock, crosses a little 
creek hiding deep among aspens and pop- 
lars, and, after plunging down two violent 
descents and mounting up again, enters a 
long valley rejoicing in the euphonious 
title of “ Muggins’s Gulch.” I do not 
know who Muggins was—no doubt an 
honest citizen; but he should have 
changed his name before bestowing it 
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upon such apretty spot. You ascend this 
valley at an easy gradient till you reach 
the summit, when suddenly a lovely view 
bursts upon you, and the park lies spread 
out at your feet. On the left the hillside 
rises steeply, crowned with a buttress of 
frowning rock. On the right a mountain 
of almost solid rock stands naked and 
savage. In front, beyond the park, the 
main range of mountains rears itself, 
topped with snow, rent in great chasms, 
pierced by the gloomy, heavily timbered 
depths of Black Cafion. On the extreme 
left and in the distance Long’s Peak tow- 
ers above its fellows ; and beneath you, in 
strange contrast with the barren foot-hills 
through which you have passed, and the 
savage stern grandeur of the range, lies 
the park — undulating, grass-covered, 
dotted with trees, sensei and quiet, with 
a silver thread of water curving and twin- 
ing through its midst. 

A log-house is comfortable enough at 
any time; and on that particular night it 
appeared eminently so to us, as, cold and 
wearied, we passed the hospitable thresh- 
old. What a supper we devoured, and 


what logs we heaped upon the fire, till we 
made the flames leap and roar on the open 
hearth! and then lay down on mattresses 
on the floor, and listened to the howling 


of the wind, till the noise of the tempest, 
confusedly mingling with our dreams, 
was finally hushed in deep, unbroken 
sleep. 

The winter weather in northern Colo- 
rado is most enjoyable. At the high alti- 
tude of Estes Park, between seven and 
eight thousand feet above sea-level, it 
consists of alternate short storms and 
long spells of fine weather. You will 
have several days of bright, clear weather, 
hard frost, the thermometer very low, but 
the sun so powerful that you can lie down 
and go fast asleep, as I have frequently 
done, on a warm, sunny, and sheltered 
bank in the very depth of winter. Then 
the clouds begin to accumulate, growing 
denser and denser, till they break and de- 
scend in a snowstorm of some hours’ 
duration. The cattle, which before 
dotted all the open ground, disappear as 
if by magic, seeking and finding shelter in 
little hidden gulches and unnoticed val- 
leys, and the land looks utterly desolate. 
The snowstorm is invariably succeeded 
by a violent tempest of wind, which 
speedily clears the ground of snow, heap- 
ing it up in drifts, and blowing the greater 
part of it into the air in such a thin pow- 
dery condition that it is taken up by the 
atmosphere and disappears completely. 
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So dry is the air and so warm the winter’s 
sun that snow evaporates without leavin 
any moisture behind it. Another perio 
of clear, still, cold weather then follows 
after the gale. 

The violence of these tempests is very 

eat. Many a night have I lain awake 

istening to the screams and clamor of 
the gale; now rising suddenly to a shriek 
as a fresh gust of wind came tearing down 
the level plain, snatching up pebbles and 
stones, sending them hopping over the 
ground, and hurling them against the log- 
house ; then sinking to a long, melancholy 
moan ; whistling shrilly around the walls, 
hoarsely howling in the wide chimney; 
while, under all, the low, continuous roar 
of the tempest raging in the distant forest 
sounded like a mighty bass note in the 
savage music of the storm. 

That is the time to appreciat@ the com- 
fort of a warm, weather-proof house, to 
snuggle up in your blanket and idly watch 
the merry sparks fly up the chimney, and 
the warm, ruddy flicker of the fire casting 
shadows on the rough, brown pine logs; 

azing and blinking, listening and think- 

ing, one’s thoughts perhaps wandering 
very far away, and getting less and less 
coherent. The storm chimes in with 
your fancies, mingles with your dreams, 
till with a start you open your eyes, and 
find to your astonishment the level rays 
of the rising sun lighting up-a scene as 
calm and peaceful as if the tempest had 
never been. 

In spring and summer the scene and 
climate are very different. Ice and snow 
and withered grass have passed away, and 
everything is basking and glowing under 
a blazing sun, hot but always tempered 
with a cool breeze. Cattle wander about 
the plain —or try to wander, for they are 
so fat they can scarcely move. ater- 
fowl frequent the lakes. The whole earth 
is green, and the margins of the streams 
are luxuriant with a profuse growth of 
wild flowers and rich herbage. The air 
is scented with the sweet-smelling sap of 
the pines, whose branches welcome many 
feathered visitors from southern climes ; 
an occasional humming-bird whirrs among 
the shrubs, trout leap in the creeks, in- 
sects buzz in the air; all nature is active 
and exuberant with life. 

I and a Scotch gillie, who had accom- 
panied me from home, took up our abode 
in a little log shanty close to the ranche 
house, and made ourselves very cosy. 
There was not much elegance or luxury 
in our domicile, but plenty of comfort. 
Two rough rooms —a huge fireplace in 
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one of them —two beds, and no other 
furniture of any kind whatever, completed 
our establishment. But what on earth 
did we want with furniture? We were 
up before daylight, out hunting or fishing 
all day, had our food at the ranche, sat on 
the ground and smoked our pipes, and 
went to bed early. One’s rest is a good 
deal broken in winter time, and it is 
necessary to go to bed early in order to 
get enough sleep, because in very cold 
weather it is highly advisable to keep a 
fire burning all night; and, as yet, hunt- 
ers have not evolved the faculty of putting 
on logs in their sleep. It would be most 
useful if they could do so; and, according 
to the law of evolution, some of them by 
this time ought to have done it. How- 
ever, I was not much troubled; for 
Sandie, who slept by the fire, was very 
wakeful. I would generally awake about 
two or three in the morning to find the 
logs blazing and cracking merrily, and 
Sandie sitting in the ingle smoking his 
pipe, plunged in deep thought. 

“ Well, Sandie,” I would say, “ what 
kind of a night is it, and what are you 
thinking of ?” 

“ Oh, well, it’s a fine night, just a wee 
bit cheely outside (thermometer about 
25° below zero); and I’m thinking we did 


not make that stalk after the big stag just 
right yesterday ; and I’m thinking where 


we'll go to-day to find him.” Then we 
would smoke a little — Aaver a little, as 
Sandie would call it—and discuss the 
vexed question of how we made the mis- 
take with the big stag; and having come 
to a satisfactory conclusion, and agreed 
that the stag had the biggest antlers that 
ever were seen — which is always the case 
with the deer you don’t get — we would 
put out our pipes, and sleep till daylight 
warned us to set about our appointed 
task, which was to find a deer somehow, 
for the larder wanted replenishing. 

In those days you had not far to seek 
for game, and you could scarcely go 
wrong in any direction at any season of 
the year. In winter and spring the park 
still swarms with game; but it is neces- 
sary in summer to know where to look for 
it, to understand its manners and cus- 
toms, to go further and to work harder 
than formerly, for Estes Park is civilized. 
In summer time beautiful but dangerous 
creatures roam the park. The tracks of 
tiny little shoes are more frequent than 
the less interesting, but harmless, foot- 
prints of mountain sheep. You are more 
likely to catch a glimpse of the flicker of 
the hem of a white petticoat in the dis- 
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tance than of the glancing form of a deer. 
The marks of carriage wheels are more 
plentiful than elk signs, and you are not 
now so likely to be scared by the human- 
like track of a gigantic bear as by the 
appalling impress of a number eleven 
boot. That is as it should be. There is 
plenty of room elsewhere for wild beasts, 
and nature’s beauties should be enjoyed 
by man. I well remember the com- 
mencement of civilization. I was sitting 
on the stoop of the log shanty one fine 
hot summer’s evening, when to me ap- 
peared the strange apparition of an aged 
gentleman on a diminutive donkey. He 
was the first stranger I had ever seen in 
the park. After surveying me in silence 
for some moments he observed, “ Say, is 
this a pretty good place to drink whisky 
in?” I replied “Yes,” naturally, for I 
have never heard of a spot that was not 
favorable for the consumption of whisky, 
the state of Maine not excepted. ‘“ Well, 
have you any to sell?” he continued. 
“No,” I answered, “got none.” After 
gazing at me in melancholy silence for 
some moments, evidently puzzled at the 
idea of a man and a house but no whisky, 
he went slowly and sadly on his way, and 
I saw him no more. 

On the morning that Sandie and I went 
out, it was not necessary to go far from 
the house. We had not ridden long be- 
fore we came to likely-looking country, 
got off, unsaddled and tethered our horses, 
and started on foot, carefully scanning 
the ground for fresh sign. Soon we 
came upon it-—— quite recently-formed 
tracks of three or ‘ber deer. Then we 
had to decide upon the plan of operations 
in a long and whispered conversation ; 
and finally, having settled where the deer 
were likely to be, and how to get at them, 
we made a long circuit, so as to be down 
wind of the game, and went to work. 
The ground to which I am referring 
is very rough. It slopes precipitous] 
towards the river. Huge masses of roc 
lie littered about on a surface pierced by 
many perpendicular, jagged crags, hun- 
dreds of feet high, and long ridges and 
spurs strike downward from the sheer 
scarp that crowns the cafion of the river, 
forming beautiful little glades — sheltered, 
sunny, clothed with sweet grass —on 
which the deer love to feed. 

In such a country there was no chance 
of seeing game at any distance; so we 
had to go very cautiously, examining 
every sign, crawling up to every little 
ridge, and inch by inch craning our heads 
over and peering into every bush and 
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under every tree. In looking over a rise 
of ground it is advisable for the hunter to 
take off his head-covering unless he wears 
a very tight-fitting cap. I have often 
laughed to see great hunters (great in 
their own estimation) raising their heads 
most carefully, forgetting that a tall felt 
hat, some six inches above their eyes, 
had already been for some time in view of 
the deer. Many hunters seem to think 
that the deer cannot see them till they 
see the deer. 

The sportsman cannot go too slowly, 
and it is better to hunt out one little gully 
thoroughly than to cover miles of ground 
in the day. If he walks rapidly he will 
scare heaps of deer, hear lots of crashing 
in the trees and scattering of stones, and 
perhaps see the whisk of a white tail, or 
the glance of a dark form, through the 
trees, but never get a shot for his pains. 
We pursued a different plan — took each 
little gulch separately, and carefully crept 
up it, searching every inch of ground, 
using redoubled caution towards the end 
where the bush is thickest, and especially 
scanning the north side; for, strange to 
say, deer prefer lying on the north side of 
valleys in the snow, even during the cold- 
est weather, to resting on the warm, 
— grass on the southern slopes. Pa- 
tiently we worked ; but our patience was 
not well rewarded, for not a sign of any- 
thing did we see till our entirely foodless 
stomachs and the nearly shadowless trees 
indicated that it was past noon. So we 
sat us down in a nice little sheltered nook, 
from whence we commanded a good view 
of the precipitous cliffs and gullies that led 
down to the tortuous and ice-bourd creek, 
some thousands of feet below us, as well 
as of the face of the mountain that reared 
itself on the opposite side, and betook 
ourselves to food and reflection. It is 
very pleasant to lie comfortably stretched 
out with nothing to do but to gaze with 
idle pleasure and complete content upon 
grand and varied scenery. The eye, now 
plunging into the abyss of blue crossed at 
intervals by swiftly moving clouds, now 
lowered and resting on the earth, pauses 
for a minute on the dazzling, snow-white 
summits, then travels down through dark 
green pine woods, wanders over little 
open glades or valleys grey with withered 
grass, glances at steep cliffs and great 
riven masses of rock which time and 
weather have detached and hurled down 
the mountain-side, and falls at last upon 
the pale green belt of aspens that fringes 
the river, white with snow where spanned 
with ice, but black as ink where a rapid 
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torrent has defied the frost. Nor is the 
eye wearied with its journey; for moun- 
tain, valley, cliff, and glade are so mingled, 
and are so constantly changing with light 
and shade, that one could Too for hours 
without a wish to move. The mind goes 
half asleep, and wonders lazily whether its 
body is really there in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains leading a hunter’s life, 
or whether it is not all a dream—a 
dream of schoolboy days which seemed at 
one time so little likely to be realized, and 
yet which is at length fulfilled. 

It must not be supposed that, because 
we were half asleep and wholly dream- 
ing, we were not also keeping a sharp 
lookout; for in a man who is very much 
accustomed to take note of every unusual 
object, of every moving thing, and of the 
slightest sign of “4 living creature — 
more especially if he has roamed much on 
the prairies where hostile redskins lurk 
and creep — the faculty of observation is 
so constantly exercised that it becomes 
a habit unconsciously used, and he is 
all the time seeing sights, and hearing 
sounds, and smelling smells, and noting 
them down, and receiving all kinds of 
impressions from all external objects, 
without being the least aware of it him- 
self. However, none of our senses were 
gratified by anything that betokened the 
presence of game, and, after resting a 
little while, we picked up our rifles and 
stole quietly on again. So we crept and 
hunted, ond beatae and crept, and peered 
and whispered, and wondered we saw 
nothing, till the pine-trees were casting 
long shadows to the east, when suddenly 
Sandie, who was a pace or two in front of 
me, became rigid, changed into a man of 
stone, and then, almost imperceptibly, a 
hair’s-breadth at a time, stooped his head 
and sank down. If you come suddenly 
in sight of game, you should remain per- 
fectly motionless for a time, and sink out 
of sight gradually ; for if you drop down 
quickly, the movement will startle it. 
Deer seem to be short-sighted. They do 
not notice a man, even close by, unless 
he moves. I never saw a man so excited 
at the sight of game, and yet so quiet, as 
Sandie. It seemed as if he would fly to 
pieces; he seized my arm with a grip like 
a vice, and whispered, “ Oh, a great stag 
within easy shot from the big rock yonder! 
He has not seen me.” So, prone upon 
the earth, I crawled up to the rock, 
cocked the rifle, drew a long breath, 
raised myself into a sitting position, got a 
good sight on the deer, pulled, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him tumbling 
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headlong down the gulch, till he stopped 
stone dead jammed andes two trees. 

Leaving Sandie to prepare the stag for 
transportation, I started off as fast as I 
could, and brought one of the ponies 
down to the carcase. It was pretty bad 
going for a four-footed animal; but Col- 
orado horses, if used to the mountains, 
will go almost anywhere. The way they 
will climb up places, and slither down 
places, and pick their way through “ wind- 
falls,” is marvellous. They seem to be 
possessed of any number of feet, and to 
put them down always exactly at the right 
moment in the right place. I do not sup- 
pose they like it, for they groan and grunt 
the while in a most piteous manner. My 
pony was sure-footed and willing, and, 
moreover, was used to pack game; so we 
had little trouble with him, and before 
long had the deer firmly secured on the 
saddle and were well on our way home. 
It was well for us that we killed the deer 
in a comparatively accessible place, or we 
should not have got him in that night or 
the next day. It was almost dark when 
we topped the ridge, and could look down 
into the park and see the range beyond, 
and there were plenty of signs there to 
show that a storm was at hand. Right 
overhead the stars were shining, but all 
the sky to the west was one huge wall of 
cloud. Black Cafion, the cafion of the 
river, and all the great rents in the range 
were filled with vapor, and all the moun- 
tains were wrapped in cloud. 

When we left the ranche that night 
after a good supper, a game of euchre, 
and sundry pipes, it was pitch-dark, and 
light flakes of snow were noiselessly float- 
ing down to the earth; and, when we got 
up the next morning, behold! there was 
not a thing to be seen. Mountains, 
ranche-house, and everything else were 
blotted out by a densely-falling, white, 
bewildering mass of snow. Towards 
noon it lightened up a little, and great 
grey shapes of mountains loomed out now 
and then a shade darker than the white 
wall that almost hid them; but the weath- 
er was not fit for hunting, and, as there 
was nothing else to be done out of doors, 
we made a féte of it, as a French Cana- 
dian would say, and devoted ourselves to 
gun-cleaning and spinning yarns. 

When deep snow lies upon the higher 
grounds surrounding Estes Park, wapiti 
come down into the park in considerable 
numbers. The wapiti is a splendid beast, 
the handsomest by far of all the deer 
tribe. He is called an elk in the States 
— why, I do not know; for the European 





elk is identical with the American moose, 
and a moose and a wapiti are not the least 
alike. But I presume the wapiti is called 
by the Americans an elk for the same 
reason that they call thrushes robins, and 
grouse partridges. The reason, I dare 
say, is a good one, but I do not know 
what it is. The wapiti enjoys a range 
extending from the Pacific seaboard to 
the Mississippi, and from the north-west 
territory in British possessions down to 
Texas, and he formerly was found all the 
way across the continent and in the East- 
ern States. He is exactly like the Euro- 
pean red deer — only about twice as large 
—carries magnificent antlers, and is alto- 
gether a glorious animal. Wapiti are very 
shy. They require quiet and large undis- 
turbed pastures ; and they are hunted with 
a thoughtless brutality that must shortly 
lead to their extermination in civilized 
districts. They do not accustom them- 
selves to civilization as easily as do moose 
or antelope, but resent deeply the proxim- 
ity of man—that is to say, of civilized 
man, for Indians do not interfere with 
them very much. Indians, as a rule, are 
not really fond of hunting; they hunt for 
subsistence, not for pleasure, and, where 
buffalo are to be found, never trouble 
their heads about smaller game. Elk are 
plentiful in any Indian country that suits 
them; in fact, as a rule, there is very 
little use in hunting wapiti in any country 
that is not exposed to Indian incursions, 
and the more dangerous the country, the 
better sport you are likely to have. But 
this is not an invariable rule. There are 
some places where wapiti may be found 
in quite sufficient numbers to repay a 
sportsman’s labor, and where he need not 
incur the smallest risk to life or limb. I 
imagine there are more wapiti to be found 
in Montana and the adjacent territories 
than in any other part of the United 
States. Wapiti are to be met with in 
forests of timber, among the mountains, 
and on the treeless prairie. They are, I 
think, most numerous on the plains, but 
the finest specimens are found in tim- 
bered districts. One might suppose that 
branching antlers would cause incon- 
venience to an animal running through 
the tangle of a primeval forest; but the 
contrary appears to be the case, for in all 
countries the woodland deer carry far 
finer heads than the stags of the same 
species that range in open country. The 
size of the antlers depends entirely on 
the food which the animal can procure. 
Where he is well fed, they will be well 
developed; where food is scarce, they 
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will be small. In a timbered country 
there is more shelter than on the plains, 
the grass is not so deeply covered with 
snow in winter, and consequently food is 
more plentiful at that time of year, and 
the animal thrives better. You always 
find heavier deer in woodland than in an 
open country. Early in the fall the stags 
gather large herds of hinds about them; 
about the end of October they separate, 
and the big stags wander off alone fora 
while, and then later on join in with the big 
bands of hinds and small stags. During 
the winter they run in great numbers — 
it is not unusual to find herds of two or 
three hundred together, and I have seen, 
I believe, as many asa thousand different 
wapiti within a week. A large herd of 
these grand animals is a magnificent 
sight, and one not soon to be forgotten. 
They are to be killed either by stalking 
them on foot, or partially on foot and par- 
tially on horseback, or by running them 
on horseback like buffalo. I have been 
fortunate enough to kill wapiti by all 
these methods, and hope to relate some 
of my experiences in a future article. 
DUNRAVEN. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LITERARY SUCCESS A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


THOSE who in these days “tamper 
with the Muses” must find a fruitful 
source of vexation in the perusal of the 
letters and memoirs of certain literary 
persons who flourished a century ago. If 
there were then no instances of a prize 

oem leading to an ambassadorship, as 
in the case of Prior, or of good places 
being given away in return for a fairly 
creditable copy of verses, there were 
abundant examples of a splendid social 

sition and ample pecuniary rewards be- 
ing gained by writers whose abilities we 
should now consider of the most common- 
place order. But let any disappointed 
genius who feels himself or herself inad- 
equately rewarded by the admiration of 
perhaps a small clique in this much- 
divided literary world of London, be 
thankful to avoid stumbling on the “ Life 
and Letters of Mrs. Hannah More.” Al- 
most exactly a hundred years ago she, 
“impelled by the consciousness of su- 
perior powers,” came to London. She 
did not enter it as a perfect stranger, for, 
to quote Mr. Roberts, her biographer, 
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“ Society, in its most engaging form, was 
extending its arms to receive her.” 
At this time Mrs. Hannah More was 
a comely woman of eight-and-twenty, and 
she had written “ The Search after Happi- 
ness,” a pastoral drama of the feeblest 
description, and some translations from 
Metastasio and Horace, and, on the 
stength of these achievements and some 
good introductions, she carried the town. 
Her favorite amusement as a child had 
been to turn a chair into a coach, seat 
herself in it, and invite her sisters to 
drive with her to London, to see publish- 
ers and bishops; and now her childish 
sport became a reality, and she not only 
was able to hold her own with publishers 
when the time for bargaining came, but 
took sweet counsel with every bishop on 
the bench, and during the whole course 
of her life gave them large help in hold- 
ing up the pillars of Church and State. 
Another ambition of her childhood had 
been to have a whole quire of writing- 
paper given to her at once. This wish 
had been granted, and on half the quire 
she had written letters to depraved char- 
acters (imaginary ones), pointing out the 
evil of their ways; and on the other half, 
answers from the same, owning the con- 
vincing force of her arguments, and pro- 
claiming their sincere repentance and 
intention of amendment. This juvenile 
amusement was also the foreshadowing 
of her chief employment in after years. 
At first, it must be owned, Miss More 
was just a little dazzled by the great 
ood and the great people she met, and 
no wonder, for both were at her feet. 
Night after night she went to parties 
“composed entirely” (to use her own 
words, though it is unkind of her to make 
such a marked distinction) “of wits and 
bishops, with scarcely an expletive person 
amongst them.” Garrick was one of her 
first friends, and, in spite of his calling, 
the friendship between them lasted as 
long as he lived. She met Dr. Johnson 
at a party given by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Her host had forewarned her that it was 
just possible the doctor might be in one 
of his moods of sadness and silence. She 
was therefore—and now we use the 
words of her biographer — “ surprised at 
his coming to meet her as she entered 
the room, with good humor in his coun- 
tenance, and a macaw of Sir Joshua’s on 
his hand; and still more at his accosting 
her with a verse from a morning hymn, 
which she had written at the desire of Sir 
J. Stonehouse. In the same pleasant hu- 
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mor he contiriued the whole of the even- 
ing.” 

This is rather a different account of 
the meeting from that given by Mrs. 
Thrale : “ When she (H. More) was intro- 
duced to Dr. Johnson not long ago, she 
began singing his praises in the warmest 
manner, and talking of the pleasure and 
the instruction she had received from his 
writings, with the highest encomiums. 
For some time he heard her with that 
quietness which a long use of praise had 
given him. Then she redoubled her 
strokes, and, as Mr. Seward calls it, pep- 
pered still more highly, till at length the 
doctor turned suddenly to her, with a 
stern and angry countenance, and said, 
‘Madam, before you flatter a man so 
grossly to his face, you should consider 
whether or not your flattery is worth hav- 
ing.” If during this first interview Dr. 
Johnson did administer such a sledge- 
hammer rebuke, he certainly took a liking 
to Miss More afterwards, for we hear of 
his calling her child, and little fool, and 
love, and dearest, and with him these 
epithets were synonyms. 

This conquest of Dr. Johnson was by 
no means the end of Hannah More’s 
social successes. She soon became ac- 
quainted with “all the great and greatly 
endowed.” She was introduced to “her 
sex’s glory, Mrs. Montagu,” and describes 
her in a letter to her sister as “not only 
the finest genius, but the finest lady I 
ever saw. She lives in the highest style 
of magnificence. Her apartments and 
table are in the most splendid taste,” etc. 
We, in these more fastidious modern 
times, have some doubts as to the genius, 
and, when we read her letters, many as 
to the fine taste of the lady; but in Han- 
nah More’s days the approval of Mrs. 
Montagu was a kind of Hall-mark which 
was absolutely necessary to any one who 
wished to make a figure in the world of 
letters. She could crush an aspirant by 
aword. She herself describes the man- 
ner in which she addressed a lady who 
was trying to shine in conversation in her 
presence. “Mr. B——’s wife put out all 
her strength to be witty, and in short 
showed such a brilliant genius that I 
turned about and asked who it was that 
was so willing to be ingenious.” The 
great lady was, however, very civil to 
Miss More; and, besides this triumph, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Trim- 
mer, and Mrs. Vesey hailed her as a kin- 
dred spirit, while Mrs. Boscawen crowned 
her with laurels, and “that pleonasm of 
nakedness,” as De Quincey called Mrs. 
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Barbauld, “wrote her letters full of ele- 
gance and good nature.” The sublime 
and beautiful Burke honored her with a 
morning call. Baretti of the Italian 
dictionary followed Johnson of the En- 
glish, Lord Howe, Lord Rodney, Oriental 
Jones, Mythology Bryant, Dr. Solander, 
Boswell (then called Corsican Boswell), 
Warton, Walpole, Windham, Sheridan, 
the Thrales, Burneys, and the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Cambridge (who must 
have had something beyond the common 
in him, for he had a natural antipathy to 
an ode) — all made much of her; the king 
got her to copy her MS. poems for him, 
the queen sent her flattering messages, 
prime ministers made her welcome in 
their houses, the lord chancellor said 
civil things to her, and as for bishops, 
peers, and peeresses, if we seek to give a 
list of those who were on terms of friend- 
ship with her or to chronicle their com- 
pliments, we find their name is legion. 
She knew Lord Erskine, whose speeches 
could not always be reported because the 
printer’s stock of /’s ran out, and in her 
turn found him “fond of talking of him- 
self.” She was even acquainted with De 
Lolme: and when we have said that, we 
have mentioned a name which has awed 
us from very childhood ! 

All this great society was perhaps a 
little thrown away upon Miss More, for 
in one of her letters she says, “ For my 
own part, the more I see of ‘ the nana 
famed, and great,’ the more I see of the 
littleness, the unsatisfactoriness of all 
created good.” In another place she says 
she has remarked that “wits, when they 
get into a cluster, are just as dull as other 
people.” Perhaps the occasion on which 
she made this remark was that on which 
“the spirit of the evening was kept up on 
the strength of a little lemonade till past 
eleven, without either scandal or politics.” 

However, whether she despised it or 
not, her success in the literary world of 
London was a fact, and when she went 
into the country she received equal hom- 
age. She herself describes a visit into 
Norfolk, and how the first Sunday she 
was there she was, “when the service 
was over, politely accosted by every wed/- 
dressed person in the congregation,” all 
desiring to see her at their houses. From 
thence she went to stay in acountry house 
full of visitors, and a friendship com- 
menced between herself and every one of 
the guests, which lasted during their re- 
spective lives ! 

All her letters at this time seem to be 
full of a chastened worldliness, or rather 
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of a desire to cultivate two opposing 
worlds at once. She had shown it even 
in childhood when she wished to go to 
London to see publishers and bishops. 
She showed it afterwards in the worldly 
wisdom with which she criticised her own 
title of “Sacred Dramas.” “The word 
sacred in the title is a damper to the 
dramas. It is tying a millstone about the 
neck of sensibility, which will drown them 
both together.” She showed it by going 
to Sunday parties, and abusing the people 
who gave them as soon as she returned 
home, and asking Elijah (¢.e. herself) what 
he had been doing there. In fact, the 
way in which the little woman sipped the 
sweets of pleasure at this time, and quar- 
relled with their taste, is very droll. 
“Pleasure,” says she, “is by much the 
most laborious trade I know, especially 
for those who have not a vocation to it. 
I worked with great assiduity at this hard 
calling on Monday. The moment I had 
breakfasted, I went to Apsley House, 
where I stayed till near two. I then 
made insignificant visits till four, when I 
went to Mrs. Boscawen’s to dinner, where 
I stayed till eight, and from thence went 
to spend the evening at Mrs. Vesey’s, 
where there was a small assemblage of 
about thirty people, and all clever.” In 
another place she naively says, “ Mrs. 
Boscawen came to see me the other da 
with the duchess in her gilt chariot wit 
four footmen. It is not possible for any- 
thing to be more agreeable to my taste 
than my present manner of living.” 

Whilst at home in Bristol after one of 
these triumphant visits to London, she 
one day said laughingly to her sister, “ I 
have been so fed with praise that I really 
think I will venture to try what is my real 
value, by —s a slight poem and offer- 
ing it to Cadell myself.” In a fortnight 
after the idea was started she had com- 
pleted “Sir Eldred of the Bower,” to 
which she added the short poem of “ The 
Bleeding Rock.” Cadell at once (pub- 
lishers always do) offered her a price 
which far exceeded her idea of its worth, 
very handsomely adding, that if she could 
hereafter discover what Goldsmith ob- 
tained for “The Deserted Village,” he 
would make up what he had given her to 
the same sum, be it what it might. Dr. 
Johnson sat from nine till twelve at night 
reading and criticising “Sir Eldred;” 
he even added a stanza of his own to it: 
and when we say that the poem does not 
suffer from the introduction of this, we 
have said enough to give an idea of its 
style and merit. 
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In 1777, she wrote “ Percy ;” Garrick 
composed and spoke the prologue and 
epilogue. In a letter to her sister she 
tells how “several very great ones made 
interest to hear him read the play before 
it was acted, but he peremptorily refused.” 
Miss More was present at the first night’s 
performance, and had the delight of wit- 
nessing a brilliant success. ‘One tear,” 
she writes to her sister, “is worth a thou- 
sand hands, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing even men shed them in abun- 
dance.” (Tears, not hands, we hope; but 
the gifted author leaves the point unset- 
tled.) When the play was over, the critics 
met as usual at the Bedford to “fix its 
character,” and that being satisfactory, 
and more than satisfactory, Miss More 
received praise and admiration on all 
sides. Dr. Percy (the bishop) was sent 
at once by the Duke of Northumberland 
and Earl Percy to thank her for the honor 
which she had done their family. Four 
thousand copies of the play sold in a fort- 
night. All the great people went to the 
theatre night after night, and some of 
them accepted no invitation without mak- 
ing a proviso that they should be at liberty 
to break the engagement if a desire to go 
to see “ Percy” again came into their 
heads. M. de Calonne, prime minister of 
France, translated it into French, some 
one else into German, and for months its 
popularity was unbounded. How cheaply 
this success was gained, any one who has 
the courage to read “ Percy ” may see for 
himself. To give an idea of the story: 
Elwina, daughter of Earl Raby, is be- 
trothed to Earl Percy. He goes to the 
Crusades (these Crusades, by-the-bye, oc- 
cur, in despite of chronology, after the 
battle of Chevy Chase). During Earl 
Percy’s absence, Earl Raby insists on 
Elwina’s marrying a new suitor, Ear! 
Douglas —to use the fair Elwina’s own 
words, — 


He dragged me trembling, dying to the altar, 
I sighed, I struggled, fainted, and — complied. 


Earl Douglas, after a while, finds Elwina’s 
heart is not his, is jealous, and asks her 
if “no interior sense of guilt confounds 
her.” And so the play pursues its fee- 
ble course to the dreary end. We know 
“Percy” to be a tragedy because three 
people come to a violent death in the last 
act, and because miseries are “ pulled 
down” on guilty heads. Had it not been 
a tragedy, it would have been sufficient 
to draw them down. It is written in the 
prosiest of prose; and yet it was an un- 
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wina drew tears from Fox, and Mrs. 
More drew six hundred pounds from Ca- 
dell the publisher. She wrote another 
play called “ The Fatal Falsehood.” It 
was not quite so successful. Garrick, 
too, was dead, and thus Mrs. More had 
lost the one link which reconciled her to 
a profession of which her judgment dis- 
approved, and she gave up all play-writing 
or play-going. Very nearly all play-read- 
ing also; though in a preface to her own 
tragedies, written in after years, she 
“ventures to hazard an opinion that, in 
company with a judicious friend or par- 
ent, many scenes of Shakespeare may be 
read, not only without danger, but with 
improvement.” But she had no very 
hearty appreciation of the peerless gen- 
jus, no comprehension how entirely he 
stood alone; for she speaks of “ Shake- 
speare and other writers of the same de- 
scription.” 

Her own “ poems,” as she calls them, 
are of the most commonplace order. 
“ Any one of moderate capacity,” to quote 
Dr. Johnson’s dictum.on some one else’s 
work, “could write reams of such stuff, 
if he did but abandon his mind to it.” 
Let not the reader think for a moment 
that Dr. Johnson said this of Hannah 
More’s poems. After reading the “ Bas 
Bleu” in MS. (admire the large and glo- 
rious patience of an age in which authors 
could read each other’s productions in 
MS.!), he told her that he wanted to see 
her to “praise it as much as envy could 
praise,” and that there was “no name in 
literature that might not be glad to own 
it.” Johnson, however, wrote “ Lives of 
the Poets” in which place was found for 
Smith and Sprat, and none for Spenser, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Ford, 
or Marlowe. He knew how to appreciate 
virtuous sentiments, and big dictionary 
words in a poem; but he had no ear for 
its music. Not for music of any kind, 
for, as Macaulay humorously says, “he 
just knew the bell of St. Clement’s from 
the organ;” and in this deficiency Miss 
More seems to have shared, for thus she 
wrote to one of her sisters, — 


Bear me, some god, O quickly bear me hence, 
To wholesome solitude the nurse of —— 


“sense,” I was going to add in the words 
of Pope, till I recollected that pence had 
a more appropriate meaning, and was just 
as good arhyme. This apostrophe broke 
from me on coming from the opera — the 
first that ever I did, the last, I trust, I 
ever shali go to. For what purpose has 
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the Lord of the universe made his crea- 
ture man with a comprehensive mind? 
Why make him a little lower than the 
angels? Why give him the faculty of 
thinking, the powers of wit and memory, 
and, to crown all, an immortal and never- 
dying spirit? Why all this wondrous 
waste, this prodigality of bounty, if the 
mere animal senses of sight and hearing 
(by which he is not distinguished from 
the brutes that perish) would have an- 
swered the end as well? and yet I find 
the same people are seen at the opera 
every night —an amusement written ina 
language the greater part of them do not 
understand, and performed by such a set 
of beings.” “Going to the opera, like 
getting drunk, is a sin that carries its 
own punishment with it, and that a very 
heavy one.” 

A bit of “high falutin ” like this, even 
though it occurs in a private letter, shows 
that Mrs. H. More deserved all credit for 
earnestness, but not a very exalted place 
in literature. 

Her essays, which were highly thought 
of in her own day, aim at being logical 
expositions of the evils of the various 
vices and follies of which they treat; but 
a wander away from the point wofully, 
and she is very fond of using logical 
terms of which she does not apprehend 
the meaning. Yet the Bishop of London 
(Porteus), after reading a little book of 
hers which she had published anony- 
mously, wrote to her, “ Aut Moros, aut 
angelus, it is in vain to think of conceal- 
ing yourself; your style and manner are 
so confessedly superior to every other 
moral writer of the present age, that you 
will be immediately detected by every 
one that pretends to any taste in judging 
of composition.” We do not wish to 
question Miss More’s claims to be con- 
sidered as a woman who spent a very 
long life in doing her very best to do good 
to her fellow-creatures, but we do ques- 
tion the morality, not to speak of the 
taste, of such a passage as the following: 
“Oh! if women in general knew what 
was their true interests, if they could 
guess with what a charm even the appear- 


ance of modesty invests its possessor, 
they would dress decorously from mere 
self-love, if not from principle. The de- 


signing would assume modesty as an arti- 
fice, the coquette would adopt it as an 
allurement, the pure as her appropriate 
attraction, and the voluptuous as the most 
infallible art of seduction.” 

When Sydney Smith read this passage 
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he said that, “if there were any truth in 
it, nudity would become a virtue, and no 
decent woman for the future would be 
seen in garments.” It is to be read in 
Mrs. H. More’s “ Ceelebs in Search of a 
Wife” —a book which is in many parts 
very brightly written, and which shows 
considerable powers of observation, but 
errs in drawing an absolutely fixed line 
of demarcation between the good and the 
bad of this world, which line neither the 
one nor the other ever overstep by so 
much as the breadth of a hair. The good 
are all good, the bad entirely bad. “ Cee- 
lebs in Search of a Wife” is a semi-relig- 
ious novel, and was immensely popular in 
its day. It will still repay reading. The 
first edition sold in a fortnight. Twelve 
editions came out during the first year. 
In all, twenty-one thousand copies were 
sold in England, and thirty thousand in 
America. It was translated into every 
Continental language —even into Ice- 
landic. This success of “ Celebs ” was 
by no means a piece of exceptional good 
fortune. Miss More’s books usually did 
sell by twenty and thirty thousands, and 
were translated into Persian, Mahratta, 
Icelandic, and even Cingalese, by way of 
unexpected languages. Sometimes a 
large edition of a book of hers was en- 
tirely soldin four hours. Naturally, after 
hearing of such facts, we wish to learn if 
the author did not reap some substantial 
benefit from so much popularity, and are 
glad to learn from her biographer that 
she made a fortune of £30,000; and that, 
though the wish of her heart from youth 
had been to have a house of her own in 
which a clock could not stand upright, 
she was able; from her own earnings, to 
build one of much more commodious di- 
mensions, in which she and her sisters 
ended their days. 

Her books nate her honors of all 
kinds, as wellas money, The queen con- 
sulted her about the education of the 
Princess Charlotte ; the Duchess of Glou- 
cester gave her a public breakfast; the 
Academy of Arts, Sciences, and Belles 
Lettres in Rouen elected her a member. 
If she scribbled a pencil translation of an 
Italian piece at a concert, it was snatched 
from her hands and put into the principal 
magazine of the day; and her letters, 
though composed only “for the fireside 
and the bosom,” were eagerly copied by 
those who sawthem. Then, to crown her 
= no doctor would ever take a fee 
from her; and actually, when the course 
of the mails between Bristol and Exeter 
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was being altered for some good reason, 
Sir Francis Freeling was _ especially 
charged by the royal family to ascertain 
if the alteration would be inconvenient to 
Mrs. More, in which case the project was 
to be abandoned. 

Hannah More’s success being an un- 
doubted fact, it remains to consider in 
what kind of aworld it was won. London 
was at her feet; but the London of those 
days was something very like a small 
country town now, and the circle of wits 
was limited. Mrs. More often went to 
parties from which it was remarked that 
not one woman in London distinguished 
for taste or literature was absent. It was 
as easy then to count the heads in which 
was to be found a little wit and learning, 
as for Ali Baba in his tree to number the 
robbers down below; for society was 
composed of one small, select, though by 
no means refined circle, the members of 
which were all well known to each other. 
A moderately good play, poem, or novel 
then met with a recognition more com- 
plete than would now be accorded to a 
work even of genius. Society is, in fact, 
now split up into circles innumerable, 
some of which touch and meet, but others 
remain apart to all eternity ; and it would 
be quite possible for a work which moved 
the members of one circle to its very out- 
ermost and innermost rings, to remain for- 
ever unknown and unheard of by all the 
members of the other. Besides, when 
considering Hannah More’s popularity, it 
is hardly possible to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the mighty and all-conquering 
power of commonplace. In all ages it has 
stirred thousands to enthusiasm! Really 
good and great books always make their 
mark sooner or later, but not with such 
steady certainty as a good bit of common- 
place work which surprises you by no 
unexpected ideas, but jogs on comforta- 
bly on a level with your own intelligence, 
without disturbing you by requiring any 
thought. Who are the poets of the pres- 
ent day who can stand the test of being 
asked to produce their literary balance- 
sheets? Has any one made as much 
money as Tupper? Have Carlyle’s essays 
been half so popular as those of A. K. 
H. B.? Added to this, there are innumer- 
able people who think it a duty to pass 
their Sundays in a “dim religious light” 
of dulness. They must not read any- 


thing but good books, by which they un- 
derstand the Bible, sermons, essays on 
moral culture, and feeble volumes of relig- 
It must, therefore, be readily 


ious verse. 
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seen that a writer who supplies these per- 
sons with a change of reading which they 
like, is sure of both fame and fortune. 
In Hannah More’s days there were hardly 
any of these books to be had (the taste of 
the age was not elevated enough to find 
pleasure in the grand old sermons of 
Jeremy Taylor and the men of his time), 
and it must be owned, besides, that every 
one, high and low, did want a great deal 
of teaching, and very rudimentary teach- 
ing too, as is proved by Sir Joshua’s com- 
plaint that nearly all the visitors who 
came to his studio to see his “Infant 
Samuel” had to ask him who Samuel 
was. And—to give an idea of the depth 
of ignorance existing among the lower 
classes — when Hannah More, with noble 
disregard of personal comfort, went miles 
and miles on Sundays, to teach the semi- 
savages in the villages near Cheddar, the 
parents resisted her endeavors to secure 
the children’s attendance at school, be- 
cause they were sure that she wished to 
steal them away to sell them as slaves. 

She persevered, however, and in time 
did an immense amount of good in be- 
nighted regions which had not known the 
care of a clergyman for nearly a century. 
This was only one amongst many of her 
patient and unselfish efforts to help oth- 
ers, and we are glad to chronicle it, and 
especially anxious, besides, to declare that 
we feel a sincere reverence for Hannah 
More, and believe her to have been a very 
earnest, good woman, though we cannot 
but wonder at the success which she ob- 
tained as a writer during the earlier part 
of her life, when, if ever, she was judged 
as a writer merely. One person seems to 
have shared our opinion even in those 
days ; for when poor Mrs. More set her 
dress on fire, and was only saved by the 
courage of a friend, the announcement of 
this fact and that the dress she wore at 
the time was made of a stuff called /ast- 
ing, which did not burn readily, provoked 
the following epigram from “some heart- 
less pretender to wit: ” — 


Vulcan to scorch thy gown in vain essays ; 
Apollo strives in vain to fire thy lays ; 
Hannah! the cause is visible enough : 
Stuff is thy raiment, and thy writings stuff. 


This was met by the following happy 
rejoinder from a partisan of the lady’s : — 


Clothed all in filth, lo! Epigram appears, 
His face distorted by a thousand sneers ; 
Why this attack is visible enough — 

The scribbler envies Hannah’s /asting stuff. 


MARGARET HUNT. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON EXMOOR. 


A SKETCH. 


A FINE travelling-day! So it is; a 
perfect day; rather cloudy this with a 
cool light air blowing softly from the west, 
over Exmoor and all the wide stretch of 
country beyond. A different day to the 
one last week, on which I first made 
acquaintance with Somerset and North 
Devon — ‘then the coach crept slowly 
and with difficulty up the long steep 
ascent of Porlock Hill —a rise of seven 
hundred feet, against the collar every foot 
of the way, in the teeth of a furious 

ale. Wild gusts of rain and hail swept 

y, hurried past by the driving wind, cut- 
ting us like whips, almost without wetting 
our ulsters. Then, the vast extent of 
moorland was blotted out completely in 
places by banks of low hanging cloud, 
and everywhere it showed blurred, and 
misty, and desolate. No living creature 
would willingly affront such weather, for 
it was cold as December, and the only 
sign of life except our storm-driven selves 
was a tossing speck on the Bristol Chan- 
nel which represented the daily steamer 
vainly trying to force and plough and 
fight her way along through the chopping 
waves to our right. For a moment, how- 
ever, the cloud lifted at sunset, to show 
a crimson glare in the wide west, with 
broad rain-rays streaming down to the 
murky horizon. It is well to remember 
that wild afternoon, only three days ago, 
on this soft and smiling summer morning, 
and we do remember it; but as a sailor 
remembers the outside storm when he 
has dropped anchor in a sheltered bay — 
with an added sense of enjoyment in the 
remembrance. 

The desolate moorland road is gay to- 
day with vehicles of all sorts andl deme, 
foot and horsemen cut the sky-line sharp- 
ly, converging from different points, for 
all the world is out and on its way to 
Coultsham Ball, sixteen miles away, to 
“assist” at the first meet of the stag- 
hounds. To nearly all the way must 
needs be long, for though the actual dis- 
tance is not great to that central spot, 
still the roads wind, and dip, and curve 
round the steep hillsides in a fashion 
which doubles and trebles the mileage. 
Yet no other way is practicable except 
to the few who know the short cuts and 
safe crossing-places of bog and streamlet. 
We are soon in Somerset, and skirting 
the edge of Exmoor. Close at hand, it 
is true moor apparently, and yet the 
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actual moor itself lies away, ty say, 
yonder to the north-east, and is lost in 
the soft rolling distance. Patches of 
vivid green onl pale yellow, well fenced 
and farmed, lie peacefully in the middle 
distance between us and “the moor,” 
and here and there the closely folded 
hills are cleft by deep and densely wooded 
combes. Yonder is Badgeworthy (pro- 
nounced, to my deep amaze, “ Badgerry ”’) 
Valley, and out of it stretches the Doone 
Valley, fastness of the robber Doones, 
the story of whose fair captive, Lorna, 
as told by Mr. Blackmore, has delighted 
us all for many aday. Still nearer to the 
east rises Dunkerry Beacon, the highest 
hill in all this hilly region, yonder are the 
Quantock Hills, and now we are passing 
over Hawkcombe Head, a bold bit of 
moorland country, where the great meet 
of last year was held. It was on just 
such a fine and breezy day, only a little 
later in the autumn, and ten thousand 
eople came out to see the Prince of 
ales, who was to hunt his first Exmoor 
stag. The wonderful part of the story 
is that a capital stag was found, that the 
prince and his formidable following had a 
capital run, and killed in Badgeworthy 
Water, after an exciting chase which led 
them ten miles round. 


To-day every one seems to be bound 
for a picnic or a racecourse, for out of 
everything on wheels the corner of a 


hamper protrudes. Lynmouth and Lyn- 
ton, Porlock and Brendon, send forth 
hundreds of visitors this fine morning, 
and the tourist element already shows 
strongly. Here and there an unmistaka- 
ble farmhouse party pass each other, and 
exchange greetings in what sounds to 
strangers uncommonly like a foreign 
tongue. But their speech is the sole for- 
eign thing about them, for those rosy 
cheeks and broad shoulders can only be- 
long to the true John Bull, and nowhere 
are his sons more stalwart or his daugh- 
ters more blooming than in this bracing 
moorland region. The sheep who had 
hidden themselves so carefully away on 
that wild Saturday afternoon are numer- 
ous to-day, and I regard them with the 
affectionate interest of a ci-devant squat- 
ter. They are compact little beasties, 
broad in the back and short in the legs, 
placid of demeanor and in capital condi- 
tion. I am told they are nearly all 
horned hereabouts, and I need no infor- 
mation as to their excellence when re- 
garded as mutton. But in spite of their 
wild condition and education, they are 
infinitely more civilized than our hardy 
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New Zealand black-faced merino, though 
their wool is not so fine and good. One 
would not suppose that they had enough 
sunshine to quarrel with it, so it looked 
absurd to see how they struggled with 
each other for every inch of shade. Un- 
der every heather bush large enough to 
cast a shadow, in every scraped-out 
gutter or roadside bank, a sheep was 
comfortably curled up, much too lazy 
even to mind the passing horseman, or 
to take any notice, beyond a placid stare, 
of the noisiest vehicle, and we could not 
help being noisy sometimes, for the drag 
was in constant requisition, and creaked 
and squealed horribly as we slid down 
hill. 

Thus we go on and on, up and down, 
over excellent roads, it is true, but of a 
steepness which is simply appalling, and 
I wonder more and more how any hunt- 
ing, except in balloons, can be possible 
in such a country. A dapper huntsman 
from the shires is on the box seat of our 
carriage, and from time to time I hear 
him murmur, “I don’t believe it.” He 
never says —— else, so his utter- 
ances have all the force of an oracle. 
To the heart of a painter no scene could 
be dearer, and the alternations of sunshine 
and lingering fog banks create enchant- 
ing effects of light and shade. The 
moor, too, is in its most brilliant summer 
glory of purple heather and golden gorse, 
with waving cotton-grass between; the 
shady banks of the road, wherever it has 
a bank, are gay with tufts of pale yellow 
snapdragon or plumes of foxglove and 
waving branchlets of bracken. At every 
patch of whortleberries we are pretty 
sure to flush a covey of round-eyed chil- 
dren playing truant. I for one will not 
blame them this beauteous morning, and 
the wildest imagination could not con- 
ceive the arm of the School Board stretch- 
ing so far. 

Presently the open moorland road gives 
place to a more trodden track between 
stone walls or hedges, and a few faint 
signs of human occupation occasionally 
appear; the waggonettes, and gigs, and 
carts are also more numerous, and seem 
to be coming from opposite directions. 
Hitherto we have all followed each other 
—at intervals, it is true, yet still as if in 
a procession; but now the streams of 
travellers, though converging to one point, 
cross each other. Here and there a red 
coat brightens the groups, and the horse- 
men grow more numerous. So do the 
ardent sportsmen on foot, and most of 
them escort a damsel or two in her 
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smartest summer frock and gayest hat. 
To my London eyes every one looks in 
such glowing health that I long to pinch 
and kiss the apple-cheeks of some of 
the pretty staring children. Many of 
the little boys are on pony back, and ride 
a great deal more fearlessly than the 
‘“‘ grown-ups,” who have farther to fall. 
Here, at last, is the farmhouse where the 
hounds are kennelled, a low, substantial 
stone building, opening intoa shady lane, 
through which one can hardly get along 
for the crowd; and here, with a sharp 
turn through a gate, is Coultsham Ball 
itself, a large open field on the side of a 
hill. 

The first thing is to get the horses out 
and send them away to rest and feed in 
the shade yonder, for, big and strong as 
they are, sixteen miles of such aroad has 
told on them a little, and one hopes their 
bait will be a long one. Everybody else 
is looking for their acquaintances, but I 
have none, and am free to gaze and gaze 
at the view before me. Surely the master 
of the hounds must be an artist to choose 
such a spot for his first meet this year! 
The hunting part of this programme 
seems more impossible than ever, and I 
begin to agree with our midland-county 
sportsman. He is still in his dust-coat, 


standing staring blankly at his horse, of 
which animal the bone is certainly more 


conspicuous than the breeding. I ob- 
serve that his cigar has gone out, and he 
is shaking his head dubiously. But evi- 
dently some of the motley throng — and 
they are very motley — mean business ; 
for not only are there led horses being 
walked about, but those who have ridden 
to covert are resting themselves and eas- 
ing their steeds by a few minutes on foot. 
Here and there a smart young farmer is 
hastily unharnessing the stout pony which 
has drawn himself and his family to the 
meet, and preparing to saddle it and 
“ pursue ” with the best. I begin dream- 
ily to speculate how the wife and babies 
who are now so busy with the meat pies 
and ginger beer will get home in the 
event of the run taking the head of the 
family and the pony twenty miles off: 
but there is no time to go into this subject, 
for here comes the whip, looking rather 
disgusted at the unbusinesslike aspect of 
the field. Everybody seems to have but 
one idea, which is “luncheon,” and cer- 
tainly the moorland air creates a good 
excuse for that idea. 

Still the bright morning is wearing on ; 
there is always the risk of a sea-fog rolling 
up and blotting out everything. The 
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“tufters”—six or eight couple of them 
— have been in those dense and beautiful 
Horner woods opposite, for an hour or 
more with the huntsman, and yet no stag 
has shown an inclination to break covert. 
How should he, poor beast, when not 
only is there this vast gay assemblage on 
the side of the hill before him, but knots 
and groups of people, on foot and horse- 
back, are dotted about the neighboring 
hills? All night the “harborer’” has 
been, what a middy from Dartmouth calls 
“cruising,” about these woods in order to 
ascertain the exact whereabouts of a 
“ warrantable deer;” but at this time of 
year it is difficult to get the stags to break 
covert, for they are fat and lazy, and so 
numerous that I hear many complaints of 
the damage they do to young plantations 
and crops. 

It is a bright and picturesque scene; 
but my eyes stray from the gay groups 
immediately around, to the wonderful 
beauty of hill and combe, of wood and 
water, of sky and sea, stretched out before 
me. Overall an English summer sky is 
bent, than which, I maintain, there is 
nothing more beautiful to be seen, even 
in tropic lands. The blue, where it is 
blue, is so deep yet tender in color, and 
the sailing gray clouds, light as a film 
where they lie low, are only a grateful re- 
lief to the eye, and cast enchanting shad- 
ows over the purple moorland or the 
yellowing corn-fields. Porlock Bay shim- 
mers silvery over yonder, dotted with the 
sails of the fishing-boats, and the Welsh 
coast opposite looks but a dozen miles 
away. 

We are all impatient to see a stag, 
though the old hands expect nothing less 
than arun on this first day. “It is only 
a big picnic,” they say disdainfully, and I 
confess it looks like it. By-and-by the 
hounds pass through our midst, all anx- 
ious as we are forarun. They are buta 
young pack, for a couple of years ago 
hydrophobia broke out in the kennels, 
and the old trained hounds had to be de- 
stroyed, one after the other. These are 
fine animals, but young; and as they are 
really large foxhounds, not the deerhound 
of a picture or a story, they need careful 
training. 7/e veteran sportsman of North 
Devon is close on their heels, and every 
one turns to try and get a cheery smile or 
nod from “one of the good old sort,” as I 
hear the people about me saying. A 
happy chance brings a kind word or two 
my way, and I at once fall hopelessly in 
love with the “ Jack Russell ” whom every 
one loves. I stoutly refuse to believe in 
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the legend of his being past eighty, and 
am prepared to declare him to be at least 
twenty years younger than that. So much 
for a life on horseback in this moorland 
air — good for the temper, good for the 
looks, good for the health ! 

But what is this stir and sudden move- 
ment? “Where is Arthur and the 
hounds?” I hear every man asking his 
neighbor. Where but stealing away there 
to get clear of the crowd and lay them- 
selves quietly and surely on the track of 
that fine stag just broken covert and 
showing for a moment or two sharp and 
clear on the sky-line. There is no hurry, 
for he is well away now, and the scent 
will lie, even on this warm day, for a good 
hour or more. The crowd point and gape, 
all in one direction; but the field seems 
to have emptied itself of horsemen in a 
marvellously short time. Even the little 
boys on their shaggy ponies are gone, 
and so are two slim girls I have been 
watching with interest, so determined 
have they been to have whatever gallop- 
ing fate would permit. My shire friend 
is off too, having been Bower to say, 
“Well, I suppose we must go and throw 
ourselves over that precipice;” but his 
horse has carried him well down the 
steep combe, and he and they are all 


breasting the opposite hill gallantly. 
We watch and wait yet a little longer, 
but the stag and the hounds and the strag- 


gling field ‘have all alike been swallowed 
up in the blue distance yonder, for the 
pace is wonderful. Then we prepare to 
go home; but not many miles away we 
meet a farmer’s cart, and hear that the 
stag has crossed the road higher up, look- 
ing already tired, and with his tongue 
hanging out. He gave them plenty of 
sport, however, and it turned out a capital 
run, with only ‘one break when a hind 
crossed the scent; but the hounds were 
staunch and Arthur was wary, and they 
were all soon close behind the poor pant- 
ing beast, who headed for the sea, but 
was finally lost in Lord Lovelace’s woods 
late in the afternoon. 

On our way home I am told thrilling 
stories of what a stag will do when sore 
pressed: how he will fling himself down 
a cliff where a rat could scarcely find a 
foothold, and then betake himself to the 
sea swimming a couple of miles or more 
before he can be overtaken and put out 
of his misery. But, in spite of regular 
hunting, they increase much too fast, and 
are likely to afford capital sport for many 
a long day. 

M. A. BARKER. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE VITALITY OF HUMOR. 


WE are prone to regard literature as a 
strictly intellectual manifestation, when, 
nevertheless, the most conservative or 
preservative element of literature — hu- 
mor — is scarcely an intellectual quality 
at all. It belongs rather to the emotional 
side of the mind. The dry light of pure 
reason has the charm of flattering our 
human self-esteem, by giving or sceming 
to give us an insight into the realities of 
things; but it has the defect of wanting 
individuality; it attains its purest state 
just in proportion as it discards all per- 
sonal flavor, and approaches a sort of 
algebraic impersonality. And when an 
exceptional mind, like Bacon’s, succeeds 
in burnishing reason into wit, it retains its 
hold upon our sympathies, not because of 
its truth, but because that truth is stated 
with a perspicuity and brilliance peculiar 
to Bacon, depending not upon the extent 
of Bacon*’s information, but upon the ad- 
mirable strength and subtlety of his men- 
tal faculties. In order to realize this, we 
have only to reflect that the same truth, 
otherwise organized and presented by an 
inferior iendliaen, would fail to estab- 
lish a hold upon us. What really fasci- 
nates us is not the white, unmodified glare 
of the absolute, but the various-colored 
rays produced by the passage of that glare 
through the finite medium of human 
minds ; and however diligently the gener- 
ations of men may celebrate the eternal 
verities, nothing is more likely than that 
the eternal verities, considered in them- 
selves, have but the faintest attraction for 
mankind. It belongs to our nature that 
we should be to ourselves of paramount 
mutual interest; and the ground of this 
interest is humor in its broadest sense. 
But humor — literary humor, especially — 
has been conventionally limited to a nar- 
rower significance than this, and its pos- 
session in any noticeable degree is 
confined to comparatively few writers. 
Like tone in painting and expression in 
music, it is a matter of temperament ; and 
its value, when genuine, is as permanent 
and as inexhaustible as human nature 
itself. 

The vaitlity of humor has impressed 
itself upon us afresh, while turning over 
the pages of the new edition of Washing- 
ton Irving’s works.* The humor of 
Irving has made itself familiar to most 


* Irving’s Works: the Geoffrey Crayon Edition. 
Complete in 26 vols. Vol. I., ** Knickerbocker’s New 
York.”? New York, U.S.A.: Putnam. 
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educated people, even to those who may 
never have happened to read his books. 
Some of it has entered into the language, 
and in general its validity has reached 
that stage where it is as secure from 
— in its own degree, as that of 

ervantes or of Fielding. Yet at best it 
is little more than an easy and genial sort 
of playfulness, slyly smiling at things 
which pompous conventionality delighted 
to honor. The author himself, while 
writing in 1809, probably had no concep- 
tion that his “ Knickerbocker ” would be 
remembered and read in 1880. He was 
moved to run a tilt at some pretentious 
humbugs of the period, and he was aware 
that many affairs in themselves insignifi- 
cant were by stupidity magnified into 
importance. He thought it would be 
wholesome sport to prick a few bubbles 
and slit a few windbags, to show irrever- 
ence where reverence was not due, and 
to startle the prejudices of a self-compla- 
cent little social world. But while doing 
all this voluntarily, he was involuntarily 
doing a great deal more. For although 
we have long since ceased to remember 
anything about the things and the people 
which Diedrich Knickerbocker held up 
to ridicule seventy years ago, yet these 
were typical of other people and things 


which exist to-day, and are no less ridicu- 
lous now than they were before; and as 
we read, we silently apply the writer’s 
arch criticisms to matters within our own 


experience. All humor, in fact (in the 
sense in which we are now considering 
it), mainly depends upon a persistent 
tendency in the human race towards 
emptiness, purblindness, and silliness, — 
qualities not peculiar to any special class 
of persons, but common, at certain times 
and in certain relations, to all. The hu- 
mor consists in subjecting the fantasies 
and figments of our vanity and dulness to 
the sane light of simple good sense; and 
the quality of the humor is determined by 
the manner in which this is done. In 
Irving’s case, it is a gentle and amiable 
process ; we hear a subdued chuckle, and 
the swollen balloon of our self-importance 
imperceptibly collapses. Swift, on the 
other hand, employed a far more stringent 
and violent method, which it has become 
the custom to distinguish under the name 
of “satire ;” it is humor in a bad humor, 
but the essential principle is the same. 
Between these two extreme exponents the 
whole world of humorous treatment lies. 
Most humor has the same general object, 
—the abatement of folly; and it is here 
that the main difference is to be found 
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between humor and wit, the latter having 
no constant object in view, but only the 
anomalous one of epigrammatically ex- 
posing real or fanciful incongruities. 
This distinction does not, of course, stand 
in the way of humor’s being witty upon 
occasion. 

In “ Knickerbocker’s New York,” Irv- 
ing hit upon a very happy conception, and 
one which was especially suited to his 
genius. It was his first work; but much 
as he wrote after that, it may be doubted 
whether he ever again accomplished quite 
so fortunate and long-sustained a flight. 
The fun consists technically in burles- 
quing the dignity and doings of the worthy 
personages who settled and developed the 
island of Manhattan, —the site of what 
afterwards became the city of New York; 
but when the author was once warmed to 
his work, he was continually adventuring 
into new regions of frolic and fancy, be- 
ing comfortably supported on his way by 
the pompous historical language and style 
in which his composition was couched, 
and which formed the most artistic relief 
possible for the quaint absurdity of the 
matter. Take, for example, the account 
of the diplomatic mission of Antony the 
trumpeter to the fortress of Rensellaer- 
stein. It would appear that Govert Lock- 
erman, commander of the Manhattan 
Company’s yacht the “ Half-Moon,” was 
one day tiding down the Hudson, quietly 
smoking his pipe under the shadow of 
the proud flag of Orange, when, coming 
abreast of Bearn Island. he was peremp- 
torily ordered by one Nicholas Koorn, a 
retainer of the Rensellaers, to lower his 
flag. This Lockerman stolidly refused to 
do, and held to his refusal, in spite of sun- 
dry guns fired at his vessel and his flag 
from the fortress, he maintaining a stub- 
born silence, though his smothered rage 
might be perceived by the short, vehe- 
ment puffs of smoke from his pipe, by 
which he might be tracked for miles, as 
he slowly floated out of shot and out of 
sight of Bearn Island ; and he never gave 
vent to his passion until he got among 
the highlands, when he let fly a volley of 
Dutch oaths, which are said to linger to 
this very day among the echoes of the 
Dunderberg, and to give particular effect 
to the thunderstorms in that region. 
Upon this insult being reported to Wil- 
liam the Testy, governor of Nieuw 
Amsterdam, the latter despatched to 
Rensellaerstein the diplomatic mission 
above alluded to. Antony the trumpeter 
sounded a parley, and when Nicholas 
Koorn made his appearance above the 
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battlements, he drew forth and read a 
missive from William the Testy, protest- 
ing against the usurpation of Bearn 
Island, and ordering the garrison to quit 
the premises bag and baggage, on pain of 
his vengeance. 


In reply, the Wacht-Meester applied the 
thumb of his right hand to the end of his nose, 
and the thumb of his left hand to the little 
finger of his right, and spreading each hand 
like a fan, made an aerial flourish with his 
fingers. Antony van Corlear was sorely per- 
plexed to understand this sign, which seemed 
to him somewhat mysterious and Masonic. 
He persuaded himself, however, that it was 
some shorthand sign or symbol, current in 
diplomacy, which, though unintelligible to a 
new diplomat like himself, would speak vol- 
umes to the experienced intellect of William 
the Testy. Considering his embassy, there- 
fore, at an end, he sounded his trumpet with 
great complacency, and set sail on his return 
down the river, every now and then practising 
this mysterious sign of the Wacht-Meester, to 
keep it accurately in mind. Arrived at Nieuw 
Amsterdam, he made a faithful report of his 
embassy to the governor, accompanied by a 
manual exhibition of the response of Nicholas 
Koorn. The governor was equally perplexed 
with his embassy. He was deeply versed in 
the mysteries of Freemasonry, in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and the mystic symbols of the 
obelisks, but none furnished a key to the 
reply of Nicholas Koorn. He called a meet- 
ing of the council. Antony van Corlear stood 
forth in the midst, and gave a faithful fac- 
simile of the famous sign. Having a nose of 
unusual dimensions, it was as if the reply had 
been put in capitals; but all in vain, the 
worthy burgomasters were equally perplexed 
with the governor. Each one put his thumb 
to the end of his nose, spread his fingers like 
a fan, imitated the motion of Antony van Cor- 
lear, and then smoked in dubious silence. 
Several times was Antony obliged to stand 
forth like a fugleman and repeat the sign, and 
each time a circle of nasal weathercocks 
might be seen in the council-chamber. The 
matter got abroad, and Antony van Corlear 
was stopped at every corner to repeat the sig- 
nal to a knot of anxious newsmongers, each of 
whom departed with his thumb to his nose 
and his fingers in the air, to carry the story 
home to his family. For several days all busi- 
ness was neglected at Nienw Amsterdam; 
nothing was to be seen but knots of politicians 
with their thumbs to their noses. In the mean 
time, the fierce feud between William the 
Testy and Killian van Rensellaer gradually 
cooled off, like many other war questions, in 
prolonged delays of diplomacy. But we are 
told that the bully-boys of the Helderberg, 
who served under Nicholas Koorn, the Wacht- 
Meester, carried back to their mountains the 
hieroglyphic sign which so sorely puzzled An- 
tony van Corlear and the sages of the Man- 
hattoes ; so that to the present day, the thumb 





to the nose and the fingers in the air is apt to 
be the reply of the Helderbergers, whenever 
called upon for any long arrears of rent. 


This is not only very diverting humor, but 
it is especially in Irving’s most success- 
ful and favorite vein; and for the rest, 
more genial ridicule has seldom been cast 
upon the elaborations of diplomacy and 
the dunderheadedness of politicians. It 
makes the reader smile, but it also makes 
him think; and the result of his reflec- 
tions tends to clear his mind of cobwebs, 
without at the same time suggesting any- 
thing cynical. Until the era of human 
perfectibility arrives, humor of this de- 
scription will retain its vogue; for each 
one of us is sufficiently conscious of im- 
perfection in himself to enjoy beholding 
the exposure of it in some one else ; and 
no more agreeable method of exposure 


could be devised —for good-natured peo- 


ple, at least — than this of making scape- 
goats of imaginary Dutch-American 
burgomasters. That Washington Irving 
had any intention of being, even humor- 
ously, edifying, is not, of course, for a 
moment to be supposed; he was simply 
bent upon amusing himself, and relieving 
a little of his gentle irritation against so- 
cial inanities, — but it is to our advantage 
that his genius enabled him to bring the 
world into pleased sympathy with his per- 
sonal whim. 


From The Magazine of Art. 
OUTER COLORING OF HOUSES. 


THE painting of houses in oil-paint at 
all is a modern abomination, which is of 
course only tolerated by anybody with 
pretensions to taste because, while such 
houses are standing, there is no help for 
it. Whether houses should be colored in 
any way whatever —whether in oil or 
fresco or distemper —is a question; the 
Italians settled it in their own way, with 
their free and generous impulses towards 
beauty, by staining the stuccoes of their 
square stone palaces with dull red, warm 
rose, and yellow. Never with a cold 
color, observe. Nature shows us to which 
her taste inclines —the warm tints or the 
cold — and he is a wise colorist who takes 
this hint from nature. The Italian pal- 
aces, then, are (or were, for the change of 
late years is complete) tinted in mellow 
colors—the colors of sunshine and of 
sunset, and precisely the colors which 
time treats with felicitous effect, soften- 
ing them until they look more like the 
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traces of old sunshine than the deliberate 
work of man. In truth, we are inclined 
to doubt whether our taste could well 
spare that touch of time; a brand-new 
Genoese house, done in red and yellow, 
might seem a little violent. The stucco 
underlying this distemper painting has 
also a happy way of crumbling somewhat 
with age, so that unevenness of surface 
and breaks in the color add to the charm 
of these time-worn tints. The contem- 
porary Italian, however, being a creature 
wholly without the instinct of art, though 
having such perfect models before his 
eyes, paints his fantastic villas with a cold 
grey, a dark hot chocolate, and a terrible 
violet-blue by preference. Would these 
hints from the south avail us here in Lon- 
don? There are three important differ- 
ences between the circumstances of Italy 
and of our metropolis which make the 
question a doubtful one. These are, the 
climate proper, the local smoke, and the 
lamentable necessity for oil-paint. In 
the first place the effects of climate and 
smoke combined are such that whatever 
color is put upon any surface in the open 
air must be from year to year renewed. 
There is no beauty in the touch of time 
when his finger is corrosive with damp 
and grimy with soot. The charms of 
time are therefore out of the question, 
and, as we have said, the effect of rose- 
colors and yellows without that charm is 
doubtful. Besides, even supposing that 
such hues could be preserved, which is 
impossible, their glow, under our dull 
skies, would not be suggestive of old 
sunshine. For us, then, this is a neces- 
sity —a color which will look well when 
new; for we are condemned to newness. 
We must also choose a color which is 
adapted to the smooth, characterless sur- 
face of oil-paint, and which will not de- 
pend upon the chances of broken stucco, 
upon the almost imperceptible lights and 
shadows of an old Italian wall, for its 
tone; to fulfil this requirement we must 
decide for a color which is in itself min- 
gled and full of tone. It is easier to de- 
cide what is not, than what is, a fitting 
hue for the painting of London houses. 
A glance at what has already been done 
helps us as to what we should avoid. So 
far as we have observed, no kind of blue 
has been attempted; and this is well. 
Light blue is the shibboleth of colorists ; 
and it is quite a fatal color to put into the 
house-painter’s hands. Artists who might 
otherwise be considered fair colorists 
have condemned themselves by the vio- 
lent inclination of their blues, while a 





sweet and sunny tendency to green has 
in many cases revealed a true artist’s eye 
and taste. But even supposing a good 
blue might be caught, this color with all 
its varieties is out of place in house- 
painting. As already stated, the older 
Italians never used it, while the moderns 
employ a horrible tint in perfectly painful 
combination with the hue of the sky. 
But badly as blue goes with a serene sky, 
it accords still worse with the commoner 
greys of London; therefore we dismiss 
it altogether. We also dismiss the heavy 
dark grey which has been used in several 
instances on both sides of the park, as a 
needless addition to the burden of exist- 
ence in an age which asks itself whether 
life is worth living, for this color is intol- 
erably dismal. We must also condemn 
for the same reason the black which has 
been tried in the neighborhood of Bromp- 
ton; neitheris the red of Herbert House, 
Belgrave Square, so largely imitated, pre- 
cisely felicitous in effect. And yet it is 
to red that we must turn for the principal 
solution of our difficulty. How happy is 
the effect of the red-brick houses which 
are springing up in all directions, and 
promise to be soon numerous enough to 
leaven the mass of London mud-color, all 
who have an artistic sense must feel. 
They warm up the very chills of a No- 
veuther sky, they form strong but pleasant 
contrast with the trees in summer, and 
combine really well with the greys and 
browns of winter boughs, pavements, and 
mud; there is no sky with which the 

can form discords; they suggest wureth 
and charming furniture within; and if 
uniform paint could give the same effect 
as the dull, broken surface of brick, we 
should recommend that houses which are 
unfortunate enough to be dependent upon 
paint should imitate the tint, though of 
course not the appearance, of honest red 
brick. The color in oil-paint must, how- 
ever, be lighter, duller, less positive, and 
more mixed—the dire necessity of con- 
stant newness and the heavy unctuous- 
ness of surface being borne in mind. In 
no case and under no possible circum- 
stances should a house be painted red 
without the relief of cream-white dress- 
ings to the doors and windows. The 
effect of a block of London houses col- 
ored with the right red and the right 
white would be as excellent as is consist- 
ent with inartistic architecture; and if 
the inhabitants would once for all ex- 
change every sash-window in the block 
for French casements, large or small 
paned, and have their doors painted a 
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good dull dark green (composed of black 
and white and yellow wzthout any blue 
whatever), with ‘ne appointments, they 
would have dwellings as good as adverse 
circumstances allow. Another block 
might be painted in a warm, creamy yel- 
low, much toned down in the mixing by 
means of white and grey, yet decided 
enough to be relieved with warm white 
lintels. Next, an experiment might be 
tried with sage-green. Why should the 
color which is so pleasant to live with in- 
doors not help to make our streets agree- 
able? Much taste, however, or, failing 
that, much docility under advice, is neces- 
sary in the choice of sage-green; for a 
good sage-green is at least a tertiary col- 
or, and of course the more compound the 
tint, the more room for diversities. Fol- 
lowing our rule, we would have no cold 
greens; the color should at once be warm 
and greyish; as in the other cases, we 
would not use it in one mass, but break 
it slightly with cream-white lintels, and 
the doors should decidedly be black with 
brass appointments. 

Beyond these three colors, the modi- 
fied red, the yellow, and the sage-green, 
we have nothing to recommend. The 
curious stripes, the untoward combina- 
tions which have astonished, the ponder- 


ous dark reds which have oppressed, and 
the livid greys and blacks which have 


depressed us, are all badly chosen. It 
cannot be too often insisted on that there 
must not be too much private judgment 
and private caprice in the matter of col- 
ored houses. If the fashion for external 
coloring is to become general, it will as- 
sume a character of civic interest. A 
householder may do what he likes with 
his drawing-room and his staircase; if 
the one is papered with glazed white and 
gold, and the other distempered with a 
ghastly blue and dadoed with chocolate, 
the oftence is limited to the small circle 
of the friends of the house; but the ex- 
terior of his habitation forms a part of 
the scenery of the world, and he has no 
right to make (as a few eccentric private 
individuals have the power to make) the 
metropolis of his country ridiculous, nor 
to inflict discords upon sensitive eyes. 
Much liberty means much tyranny. Just 
as we are compelled to hear painful 
sounds, incorrect basses to popular airs, 
and music out of tune, so also are we 
forced to see sights which hurt us by 
their ugliness. These are things we can- 
not escape. Yet they cause us to the full 
as much petty annoyance as though a 
stranger should waylay us and force us 
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to eat something with a revolting taste. 
It is only by this comparison that those 
who are callous in eye and ear can under- 
stand what the more sensitive endure. 
Again and finally, therefore, let us recom- 
mend a little humility, a little self-diffi- 
dence to all those (like the owners of 
painted houses) whose private tastes are 
matters of interest to the public. 


From The Spectator. 
WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN A HOLIDAY. 


WHAT one wants mainly in a holiday is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, recrea- 
tion, — that is, not mere amusement, but 
anything whatever that really creates 
anew the energies exhausted by the regu- 
lar work of the year. There are some 
men who get this recreation in ways 
which seem to almost all but themselves 
anything but agreeable; but even such 
dismal methods must be, we fancy, agree- 
able to ¢hem, if they really do restore the 
mind and body to its full working power, 
for it is hardly possible that anything 
should fail to be agreeable, in the end at 
all events, which has that effect. At the 
same time, the agreeableness of a holiday 
is very far from a good measure of its 
usefulness, for it must be remembered 
that it is by no means the best proof that 
a holiday is needed when it is very much 
enjoyed. It is often, indeed, a sign that 
a young man wants a holiday when he 
eagerly desires it, for that is usually the 
result with the young of getting so over- 
done by their work that they are unable 
to fix their mind completely on it; it is a 
much graver sign that a middle-aged man 
wants a holiday when he loses the power 
to fix his mind on anything except his 
work, and yet is sensible of a steady sink- 
ing of the fount in doing his work. One 
of the privileges of youth is the strong 
warning instinct which renders an occu- 
pation extremely repulsive so soon as it 
has ceased to be adapted to the powers 
of the worker, and which stirs a strong 
yearning for change. It is one of the 
deprivations of men advanced in life that 
this healthy appetite for the best medi- 
cine the mind can take, vanishes, and 
that it remains easier to go on with the 
work which is sapping one’s elasticity, 
than to turn away trom it in search of a 
change which, instead of attracting us, 
only appears in the light of a new burden 
on the spirit. When the stimulus to do 
what is best for you ceases, there is but 
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too much reason to fear that the remedy 
itself is losing its efficacy, and that the 
too-long strung bow has lost its power to 
rebound. Hence, while we should say to 
anybody that the best holiday for him is 
the change most enjoyable by him, so 
long as it does not put too great a strain 
on the physical powers, we should add 
that that is no answer at all to the very 
class of persons who need a holiday most, 
namely, those who cannot contemplate 
any kind of change without aversion, and 
who, while they feel unequal to their 
work, feel still more unequal to leaving it 
and attempting the so-called enjoyments 
which are held out to them as a substitute 
for work. So long as there is a healthy 
desire for something which promises the 
needful change of stimulus, it is easy 
enough, even with but narrow means, to 
choose the kind of holiday which will 
come nearest to gratifying that desire. 
But when the desire itself has utterly 
failed, then even the largest means will 
be of comparatively little use in furnish- 
ing what is needed, and yet this is just 
the case where the need is greatest. 

But even in this case, if you dwell not 
so much on the hope of amusing a man 
who has not the belief left in amusement 
which is necessary to its having any amus- 
ing effect, as on the hope of re-creating 
his interest in his work, the thing may 
often be successfully managed without 
putting the blank prospect of repulsive 
enjoyments, — if we may be excused the 
paradox, — too glaringly before the mind. 
What a man in this condition of overwork 
requires is to be tempted into change 
under the disguise, if necessary, of fitting 
himself to do some part of his work better. 
Mr. Pickwick’s cab-horse would, it was 
said, have dropped if he had been taken 
out of the shafts. It was the habit of 
being in the shafts which kept him up to 
his work. It is not unfrequently the same 
with an overworked man. He might be- 
come totally apathetic if he thought he 
had no work to do, and might sink into a 
sort of indifference which is just the very 
worst thing for him. But persuade him 
that the very work which has overdone 
him requires him to vary his occupation, 
to go somewhere and see something en- 
tirely new, and yet something new which 
will interfere with the continuance of the 
overwork, and you may succeed in just 
relaxing the over-stretched string grad- 
ually enough to help it to recover its tone. 
Let the literary man be sent cn a mission 
to do something, not too laborious, which 
he thinks of the first importance to the 
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work he has in hand. Let the historian 
be reminded of the duty of verifying for 
himself the localities of some distant bat- 
tle-field. Let the artist be encouraged to 
study the foreign school which is most 
essential to the development of his own 
powers. Let the politician be persuaded 
to survey the country where he can learn 
most concerning other solutions of the 
problem with which he has to deal. Let 
the antiquary betake himself to any acces- 
sible antiquities on which he has a theory 
of his own; the architect to the cathedrals 
and State buildings of other countries; 
while the conchologist, geologist, and nat- 
uralist have of course no need of such 
extraneous attractions, having permanent 
sources of curiosity always at work to 
persuade them to visit new scenes. And 
even the least of a specialist among all 
head-workers may interest himself better, 
we believe, by setting himself the task of 
verifying the scenery of one of his favorite 
novels, — one of Sir Walter Scott’s many 
graphic stories, or one of Fielding’s, or 
Thackeray’s, or Dickens’s, or even of 
Miss Austen’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s, — than 
by going away from work without any 
py An at all in which he can feel or feign 
a definite interest. For after all, it is not 
so much the real activity of the motive 
you accept for such a purpose as this, as 
the definiteness and aspect of method 
which it gives to your plans, which is the 
useful thing. The difficulty with a man 
who feels that he could go on in the old 
groove, but that he is lost if he sets him- 
self merely to try hap-hazard change for 
which he has no desire, is this, — that so 
long as his object is mere amusement, 
there is nothing which he expects to find 
amusing, so that nothing shapes itself to 
his vacant imagination; and if he finds 
his first effort a failure, he is in danger of 
being more hurt by his holiday than prof- 
ited. But with any sort of definitely 
shaped plan before him, however artif- 
cial at first the thread of interest may be, 
there is something definite which, through 
the mere influence of method become 
habitual on his mind, draws him on, till 
at last he either finds a real pleasure in 
its execution, or else, perhaps, in some- 
thing else quite different from his first 
object, which it has, nevertheless, sug- 
gested to him. For a greatly overworked 
man, nothing is more likely to fail than 
the mere chance pursuit of pleasure. But 
any plan which involves something of a 
method, something that has to be regu- 
larly followed out, almost as if it were the 
appointed task of working-days, lends a 
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certain mild tonic of its own to the other- 
wise indifferent will, which starts it fairly 
on a way in which it is very likely to find 
or pick up a real interest. 

To all who have the renewal of energy 
for their object, it is clear enough at least 
that no needless risk should be run of 
taking more out of oneself in holiday- 
making than the same or a much longer 
time of steady labor would take out of 
oneself. Yet many an Alpine climber 
actually does spend more nervous strength 
on his holiday than all the year is likely 
to restore. Of course, we are not speak- 
ing of mere physical fatigue, which, ex- 
cept under very extraordinary conditions, 
is often advantageous rather than other- 
wise to the full restoration of nervous 
tone, but of the moral excitement of 
serious danger and anxiety for others 
which accompanies the more perilous ex- 
peditions. And again, if a holiday is to 
be spent in true recreation of the energies 
exhausted in the year’s work, the oppor- 
tunity should be taken not only to get a 
physical stimulus to the general health, 
not only to get some sort of exercise for 
the mental interests kept in abeyance in 
the ordinary field of labor, but also to get 
a fresh store of that trust in a source of 
light outside us which the weariness of 
continuous labor is so apt to exhaust, 
simply because it leaves us in ourselves 
weak and dry. We believe that a great 
many holidays are deprived of their value 
by being so exhaustively mapped out as 
to leave no chance of true spiritual rest, 
no freedom from the sense of absolute 
engagements to be here or there at cer- 
tain times and seasons, no interval that 
is not parcelled away into journeyings, or 
excursions, or sights, or even fixed spirit- 
ual exercises in which you take a given 
part that leaves little room for true rest, 
— because true rest does not mean hectic 
flushes of emotion, or fits and starts of 
aspiration, or abrupt resolves to do better 
in the future than you have done in the 
past, but rather the escape from all these 
struggles within your life, and from the 
profound sense of nothingness which 
they are apt to produce, into the strength 
of perfect acquiescence in a divine pur- 
pose and repose on the everlasting will. 
One great part of the weariness of life is 
the necessary punctuality and punctilious- 
ness of its engagements. There are 
people who say, with the Quakers, that 
even in worship, the multiplicity of ob- 
servances, the kneelings and risings, the 
recitations and chauntings, make a trans- 
action of worship, instead of arest. And 
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we are certain that for an exhausted mind 
this is not the most fitting kind of spir- 
itual restoration. The “re-creation” of 
the spirit of trust is not to be secured 
by the mere punctual exercise of it in the 
most approved formulas. It must come 
from a true experience of the buoyancy 
of the power on which your own mind 
leans; and however true it may be that 
in the strength of solemn social traditions, 
and with the help of the language that 
has been attuned by centuries of suffer- 
ing and hope, that buoyancy is in the 
general way most amply realized, yet it is 
certain that after periods of exhaustion, 
other and less apparently formal attitudes 
of mind are needful to “re-create” the 
jaded life even of religious devotion. 


From Land and Water. 
THE CULTIVATION OF FORESTS. 


THE cultivation of forest trees is begin- 
ning to attract the attention of the farm- 
ers on the Pacific coast. They are being 
led to understand that there are profits 
to be derived from the cultivation of good 
forest trees, in the effect exercised on 
the climate lessening the probabilities of 
drought and decreasing the expenses of 
irrigation. This has also been the sub- 
ject of much attention in the Eastern 
States, particularly in the more heavily 
populated ones, where lands once covered 
with fine trees have been literally laid 
bare. On taking up a farm the first 
thought and act of the farmer was to cut 
down every tree growing on it; and he 
never seemed quite happy until the last 
one had fallen. In travelling through 
Canada I observed that the same erroneous 
idea prevailed, but possibly to a less ex- 
tent. The governing idea in the mind of 
the farmer was, no doubt, to make every 
square inch of his land productive. The 
results of late years have proved to them 
how great was the mistake they made, 
one that has told very materially against 
the profits of the farm. They now see 
that this “ clearing away ” has also pretty 
well “cleared” away the climate in re- 
ducing the number of rainy days and hav- 
ing a bad effect on the crops. A writer 
on the subject very correctly says, 
“ Every foreign scientific man who comes 
to this country is impressed with the 
great waste of forest. Accustomed as 
Europeans are to the culture of woodland, 
the reckless methods of American farmers 
strike them with astonishment. The 
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trouble has been that the boundless for- 
ests of the north-west promised to endure 
forever, and there seemed no incentive to 
any care of the original growth of timber. 
Now a more sensible idea begins to 
prevail. It is seen that east of the Ap- 
palachian range the forest has almost 
disappeared ; while in many parts of the 
west, the wholesale waste of timber carried 
on for years has had a sensible effect upon 
the face of the country. In the Southern 
States the system of exhausting land with 
cotton and tobacco, and then throwing it 
into old fields, has resulted in a thick 
growth of worthless scrub pine on the 
abandoned lands. To the tourist these 
fields at a short distance have the look of 
a good pine forest, but one who has had 
any experience in southern agriculture 
knows their utter worthlessness. The 
fine old forests of the south have been 
more shamefully ill-used than those of the 
north; the negro has so little regard for 
trees that he never fails to cut down the 
young saplings because they yield fire- 
wood with less trouble than other trees.” 

In the state of New York, where this 
error of a total clearing away was first 
observed, the replanting of forest trees 
has been attended with very good results. 
In one belt of country where replanting 


was general, the rainfall has largely in- 
creased, and the rain is more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the season than in a 


neighboring district almost completely 
denuded of timber. On the prairies of 
Kansas and Nebraska, where a good nat- 
ural growth of wood is lacking, the re- 
sults obtained from the planting of forest 
trees were even more strikingly illustrated. 
The planted forest serves as a good wind- 
break, and the influence of the wood’s 
growth was seen in lessened periods of 
drought and an increase in crops. What 
is demanded, however, is accurate infor- 
mation about the varieties of trees adapted 
to particular soils and localities, and to 
provide this the government has set apart 
an appropriation, and placed in charge of 
the work Charles Sargent, professor of 
arboriculture in Harvard College. Among 
the peculiar trees of Oregon is one knows 
as the Port Orford cedar. It is used for 
building and other purposes, also in mak- 
ing buckets, tubs, and such like. The 
trees when tapped emit a liquid corre- 
sponding to turpentine, but which pos- 
sesses the odor and flavor of the cedar 
wood, and is called oil of cedar. Fresh 
water put in a new bucket made of this 
wood will in a few minutes become so 
tainted as to be unfit to drink. From the 
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captain of a merchant vessel who has 
brought down several cargoes of this 
wood I learned that fish placed in tubs 
made from it and filled with water would 
die in a very short time. From experi- 
ments made by him he found that crabs 
placed in one of these tubs filled with 
salt water died in two hours. Smelts only 
lived twenty minutes. A tree that has 
been found to do well in the state of Cali- 
fornia is the eucalyptus, or blue-gum 
tree, so well known in Australia. The 
rapidity of its growth is something re- 
markable, and for this reason many per- 
sons in the vicinity of San Francisco are 
cultivating them for the sole purpose of 
firewood. The scarcity of large trees in 
this immediate neighborhood will always 
make wood for fuel valuable. The cul- 
tivation of the almond-tree has also been 
attended with success. In the country 
near San Jose there are about three hun- 
dred and fifty acres planted this year in 
almond-trees. The growers claim that it 
is the best-paying industry in that part of 
the country, the profits derived being 
larger than are obtained from any other 
enterprise. 


From The Scotsman. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HERRING. 


ALTHOUGH in fishermen’s parlance a 
local fish, the herring, unfortunately, does 
not always keep to its recognized locali- 
ties. It will suddenly disappear from 
places long frequented by it, and as unac- 
countably reappear after the lapse of 
years. A good instance of its uncertain 

abit in this respect was recently recorded 
by the British consul at Gothenburg, who 
stated in a report to the Foreign Office, 
that the herring shoals which had sud- 
denly disappeared from that neighborhood 
in 1809, taking with them a flourishing 
industry, had reappeared at Christmas, 
1877, “ when whales were seen following 
the shoals of herring to the coast.” The 
Swedish fishermen, according to Bertram, 
attributed the disappearance of the her- 
ring to the frequent firing of the British 
ships at the time in the neighborhood of 
Gothenburg. That much more peaceful 
sounds might suffice to scare away the 
shoals would seem to have been the belief 
of the fishermen of St. Monance, who 
used, it is said, to take down the church 
bell during the fishing season. Fishes 
are certainly not devoid of hearing power, 
and from recent investigations made by 
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the Meteorological Society of Scotland, 
thunderstorms, whether from their ac- 
companying noise or their electrical dis- 
charges does not appear, would seem to 
have a scaring effect on the herring ; for, 
although a good “take” may be expected 
on the day when such a storm prevails 
along our east coast, few or none need be 
looked for on the following day, unless on 
the confines of a deep part of the sea, to 
which the frightened fish would appear to 
be retreating. While thus, at times, dis- 
appearing suddenly from particular locali- 
ties, in other cases they take leave more 
gradually; thus they do not enter the 
firths on the east of Scotland in such 
numbers as formerly, and this is notably 
the case with the Firth of Forth, where 
the summer fishing is now entirely aban- 
doned. At Wick, also, herring have of 
late years been caught in much smaller 
numbers than formerly, while on the 
Aberdeen and Forfar coasts, and espe- 
cially at Fraserburgh, the “take” has 
been enormously increased. The de- 
crease in such cases has been attributed 
by some to overfishing. This, however, 
was not the opinion of the commissioners 
who lately took evidence on this and 
other questions connected with the her- 
ring fishery, and who stated in their re- 
port that “nothing that man has yet done, 
and nothing that man is likely to do, has 
diminished, or is likely to diminish, the 
general supply of herring in the sea.” 
The number of herring taken by our fish- 
ermen is trifling compared with the multi- 
tudes which fall a prey to whales and 
seals, to the cod, the ling, and the dog- 
fish, and to gulls, solan geese, and other 
sea birds. The annual “ take ” of herring 
on the Scottish coast is about a million 
barrels, or about eight hundred million 
herrings. The commissioners already 
referred to, however, compute that the 
solan goose alone devours three hundred 
millions of herrings more than the total 
number taken by the Scottish fishermen; 
while, calculating from the number of cod, 
ling, and hake taken annually in Scottish 
waters, they estimate that those three 
fishes alone consume among them no 
fewer than twenty-nine billions of her- 
rings —that, in short, man does not 
destroy one herring for fifty devoured by 
animals. The presence of large shoals 
of herrings is, during summer, frequently 
indicated to the fishermen by the appear- 
ance of considerable numbers of sea birds 
accompanying and preying upon the fish, 
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whales and porpoises. Hugh Miller tells 
of Cromarty Bay being on one occasion 
literally covered with herrings and birds, 
while no fewer than seven whales, appar- 
ently of large size, were seen within the 
short space of half a mile. The late Mr. 
Mitchell, in his excellent work on. the 
herring, states, on the authority of two 
intelligent and trustworthy fishermen of 
Newhaven, that “the herrings take con- 
siderable flights out of the sea,” and he 
suggests that in the cases noticed by 
those fishermen the herrings were proba- 
bly being pursued by the fiercest of their 
foes —the dog-fish. 

The herring, as might be supposed 
from its numbers, is very prolific, the roe 
of a single female containing nearly forty 
thousand eggs. To deposit these it seeks 
the shallow water of our coasts, and there 
the eggs attach themselves to whatever 
object they may chance to light upon. 
These are said to get hatched in two or 
three weeks after deposition, after which 
the young fish — known during its juve- 
nility as “whitebait” — grows rapidly, 
attaining, according to Mayer, a length of 
two-thirds of an inch during the first 
month, and measuring nearly three inches 
long by the end of the fifth. The impor- 
tance of the herring harvest is seen in 
the fact that, exclusive of the enormous 
quantity of these fish consumed in this 
country, the value of the herrings annually 
exported is about one million sterling. 
The Meteorological Society of Scotland, 
recognizing its importance, have for sev- 
eral years past been endeavoring to pro- 
cure such information as might enable 
them to ascertain what connection may 
exist between the condition of the atmo- 
sphere and the water, and the appearance 
of fish on the coast. So far as these in- 
vestigations have gone, they seem to show 
that a high temperature in the water is 
unfavorable for the fishery, and that the 
fishing is most successful along those 
parts of the coast in which the water is 
coolest. As the result of such inquiries, 
it is not impossible, says an American 
writer, ‘that before long the herring fish-_ 
ery may be regulated by the thermometer, 
and that the net will be shot, not at ran- 
dom, as heretofore, but with an almost 
certainty of finding fish.” In a season 
like the present the fisherman needs not 
the aid of the meteorologist in order to 
fill his boat with herrings ; but such sea- 
sons are the exception, and a year hence 
it may take both the art of the one and 
the science of the other to find them. 





